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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Last year and the year before, Leo Huberman made a coast-to-coast trip 
on behalf of MR, stopping at various cities, addressing numerous meetings, 
and making many new friends both personally and for the magazine. This 
year, the plan is for the other editor to do a similar tour in late March and 
early April, with special emphasis on the colleges and universities. Before 
deciding on a definite itinerary and dates, however, we need to hear from 
those of you who would be interested in getting up meetings at which Sweezy 
would speak. We suggest to student groups that they organize a debate on 
the subject “Capitalism or Socialism: Which Way for the United States?”, 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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LABOR'S OPPORTUNITY 


The AFL-CIO merger has spotlighted for everyone to see one 
of the basic trends of the capitalist economy, the organization of the 
working class into trade unions. 


Starting virtually from scratch at the time of the Civil War, 
the organized labor movement in the United States grew to about a 
million members by 1900. The next two decades saw a quintupling 
of the membership (Leo Wolman gives the figures for 1900 and 1920 
respectively as 868,500 and 5,110,800: Growth of American Trade 
Unions, 1880-1923, p. 113). Then followed a period of defeat and 
decline which lasted until the New Deal. No one really knows how 
many members there were at the depth of the depression, but two 
million would probably be a generous estimate. Thereafter, the come- 
back was rapid. On the eve of the CIO split-off in 1935, the AFL 
had about three million members, and there were some 600,000 in 
independent unions. Today, the combined AFL-CIO has an estimated 
15 million, and the independents have some two million more. 


Judged in terms of the American workers’ standard of living, 
it is obvious that the expansion of trade unionism has been a good 
thing. True, working-class income has by no means kept pace with 
the increase of production—if it had, this country would not have 
the monster military machine it does today—but there is no doubt 
that conditions of work and the position of the worker have greatly 
improved. Steelworkers are still active who can remember the seven- 
day week and the twelve-hour day. As recently as 20 years ago, the 
American worker who could count on a paid vacation was a rare 
exception. And in human terms there is simply no comparison be- 
tween the individual worker at the mercy of the boss’s whim and the 
organized worker whose rights are spelled out in a contract which 
can and will be enforced by the collective might of his comrades- 
in-labor. 

The organizational achievements of the last two decades, which 
made possible these gains for the working class, had their roots in 
the split between the AFL and the CIO. This was the shock that 
cracked the outworn forms of the old AFL, that infused new life 
and energy into every sector of the labor movement. Competition and 
emulation proved to be the indispensable stimuli to the renewed 
growth and development of American trade unionism. 


In the last few years, however, these stimuli have ceased to 
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operate. Growth has slowed down to a snail’s pace. Organization of 
the unorganized has given way to destructive raiding. The CIO was 
on its way to becoming as fossilized and conservative as the AFL 
ever was. Clearly, the time has come for a new jolt. 

Will the merger provide what is necded to set the American labor 
movement in motion again? 

We don’t know the answer, but we are sure that there is no 
more important question before the American people today. There 
is plenty of both room and need for further trade union growth. 
Only about a third of the organizable labor force is actually enrolled 
in unions, with the result, quite naturally, that large segments of the 
working class—literally tens of millions of workers—have shared little 
if at all in the gains of recent years. 

One of these segments is occupational, the white-collar workers. 
Another is geographical, the workers of the South. Two recent dry- 
sounding academic studies illustrate dramatically the extent to which 
these groups have lagged behind. 

In an article published in October, 1954, Professor Robert K. 
Burns demonstrated conclusively that the preferred position which 
the white-collar worker once enjoyed over the manual worker has 
drastically declined in recent decades.* Partly, this is a healthy de- 
velopment, reflecting wider educational opportunities and a conse- 
quent enlargement in the number of people capable of filling white- 
collar jobs. But partly it is due to the simple fact that white collar 
workers have remained almost totally unorganized while trade union- 
ism has made rapid strides among manual workers. The implication 
is clear that unless white-collar workers organize, they will continue 
to fall behind in the future and stand eventually to become the most 
exploited segment of the labor force. 


In a subsequent issue of the same journal, Mr. John P. Henderson 
came forward with a most important and revealing amendment to 
Professor Burns’ thesis. Taking the country as a whole, Mr. Henderson 
agreed, the relative position of the manual worker has improved. 
However, this is not true of one region, the South: there “the white- 
collar worker . . . continues to enjoy economic preference over the 
production worker. . . .”** The persistence of this state of affairs in 
the South bears witness to two of the most retrograde features 
of the socio-economic system of that region: discrimination against 
Negroes, amounting to a virtual ban on their occupying white-collar 


* R. K. Burns, “The Comparative Economic Position of Manual and White- 
Collar Employees,” The Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, 
October 1954. 

** J. P. Henderson, “A Deviation in the Pattern of Relative Earnings for 
Production Workers and Office Personnel,” Ibid., July 1955, p. 195. 
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jobs; and a low degree of organization among southern production 
workers. 

The unorganized state of white-collar workers generally, dis- 
crimination against Negroes, the relative lack of organization of any 
kind in the South—these are so many challenges to the newly unified 
labor movement. There are others as well, chief among them the 
helpless and degraded status of the (largely migrant) agricultural 
wage earner. If the AFL-CIO has the imagination and courage to 
tackle these problems, it may well stand on the threshold of a new 
period of growth as spectacular and exciting as any the American 
labor movement has been through in the past. And if and when 
American labor gets moving again, it will not be long before it will 
discover the enormous potential power of tens of millions of or- 
ganized workers. This discovery will mark one of those crucial trans- 
formations of quantity into quality, one of those decisive jumps which 
characterize the forward march of history. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF CAPITALISM 


We have heard much in recent years of the “Twentieth Century 
Capitalist Revolution,”* and those of us who take the trouble to 
look at the facts of the world situation are likely to feel that it would 
be difficult to invent a more perverse distortion. Capitalism’s affinity 
in the twentieth century, plainly, is for counter-revolution; its revo- 
lutionary role was played out long before the end of the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to throw out the baby 
with the bath, to deny or ignore the changes that have taken place 
in American capitalism during the present century. They are not 
always what Messrs. Berle et al imagine them to be, but they are no 
less real or important on that account. 


One of these changes—and one of the most significant—we have 
already noted in our comments on the AFL-CIO merger, namely, 
the organization of the working class into trade unions. At a time 
when this trend is so much before the public eye, it may be well to 


* This is the title of a recent book by A. A. Berle, Jr., of which (one wit has 
remarked) the motto should be a modernized version of Lord Acton’s famous 
dictum about power: “All power ennobles, and absolute power ennobles 
absolutely.” 
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direct attention to certain others of comparable significance which are 
less obvious and/or less susceptible to statistical measurement. What 
follows is hardly more than a listing; its purpose is to help and en- 
courage the reader to see these basic trends not as isolated phe- 
nomena but as related aspects of a single process of development. 


The Changing Pattern of Production 


The correct way to measure the relative magnitude of different 
branches of production is by the proportion of society’s total labor 
force which they absorb. Judged by this standard, the pattern of 
production in capitalist society undergoes a clearly marked process 
of evolution: first, away from agriculture and towards industry; later, 
away from industry and towards services (including distribution) . 


The decline of agriculture has been going on for well over a 
century. Its extent in recent decades is clearly indicated in the sta- 
tistics published in these pages two months ago: the percentage of 
the United States population living on farms dropped from 34.9 in 
1910 to 13.5 in 1954. (“Mergers on the Farm, Too,” MR, October 
1955, p. 192.) 

The shift from industry to services has been hardly less marked. 
A recent study by Dr. Harold Barger of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research gives the following percentage distribution of 
the labor force in the years 1870, 1940, and 1950 (quoted from the 
New York Times, December 5, 1955) : 


1870 1940 1950 
Production (incl. construction) 75.8 51.4 46.8 
Services (incl. distribution) 24.2 48.6 53.2 


Thus, we have now reached the point where more than half of 
our total labor force is engaged in service industries. To a certain 
extent, this is doubtless a sign of progress: increased leisure time calls 
forth new service industries, and modern complex products like auto- 
mobiles and electrical appliances require specialized servicing. But it 
also reflects the cancerous growth of a system of distribution and 
selling which is poisoning our culture and perverting all decent human 
values. It is well to remind ourselves that this development is not 
something accidental or arbitrary, not the consequence of some pe- 
culiar American propensity, but the direct and immediate reflection 
of one of the most basic trends in the capitalist economy. 


The Structure of Control 


American capitalism is now effectively dominated by a few 
hundred giant corporations, Learned attempts have been made to 
refute this, or to deny that there is a trend toward increasing concen- 
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tration. But knowledgeable observers of the business scene brush these 
attempts aside as naive or nonsensical, Mr. Berle, himself a lawyer 
for the sugar cartel, is one such observer, and he is worth quoting 
in this connection: 


. in a considerable and growing number of industries (cov- 
ering at a rough estimate 70 percent of all American industry) 
a pattern has emerged. . . . Two or three, or at most, five, cor- 
porations will have more than half the business, the remainder 
being divided among a greater or less number of smaller concerns 
who must necessarily live within the conditions made for them 
by the “Big Two” or “Big Three” or “Big Five” as the case 
may be. . . . Slightly more than half [of American industry] is 
owned outright by not more than 200 corporations. (The Twen- 
tieth Century Capitalist Revolution, pp. 26-27.) 


Even this, however, vastly understates the extent of concentration 
of control in the hands of the giant corporations. For one thing, a 
strong trend toward what is called “diversification” has been in opera- 
tion in recent years: General Motors, starting as an automobile manu- 
facturer, enters all sorts of other fields of production (refrigerators, 
Diesel locomotives, heavy earth-moving machinery, and so on and 
on); General Tire and Rubber buys broadcasting stations and mo- 
tion picture producing firms; the big oil companies expand in chemi- 
cals; and the big chemical companies buy up oil companies. The 
number of possible combinations and permutations is infinite, but 
what they add up to is that the typical big American corporation 
is in effect becoming a giant combine spread-eagling many industries: 
its real power tends to be concealed rather than revealed in statistics 
arranged on an industry-by-industry basis. And for another thing, 
many apparently independent businessmen are in reality agents or 
creatures of the big corporations—a fact which is being graphically 
demonstrated at the time of writing by a Congressional investigation 
into the relations between the big automobile companies and their 
supposedly independent dealers. 


Concentration is not the only change taking place in the struc- 
ture of capitalist control. Inside the corporation, too, changes are 
taking place. There is a trend away from so-called “outside” control 
by bankers and financial interest groups and toward control by those 
whose chief occupation and concern is with the corporation itself. 
This trend is documented by Professor Stanley Vance of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in a study summarized in Business Week of 
November 26, 1955. Not only does Professor Vance find that among 
the corporate giants the number of inside-controlled companies in- 
creased between 1925 and 1950, but, even more important for the 
future, that inside-controlled companies were on the average much 
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more successful than outside-controlled. His conclusion—‘“the prob- 
ability is very great that these outside-controlled firms are going 
through a metamorphosis whose ultimate is the inside version of cor- 
porate control’”—seems solidly founded. 


This is an extremely important trend, if only because it gives 
rise to a never-ending series of new theories about how capitalism 
has been or is being transformed into some new form of society 
(Burnham’s “Managerial Revolution” is only the best known of these 
theories). In reality, it signifies nothing of the kind. What it does 
reflect is the enormous profitability of the present-day corporate 
giant, a profitability which carries with it a virtual guarantee of fi- 
nancial independence. The financially independent company naturally 
tends to slough off financial control by “outsiders” in favor of con- 
trol by those who really know and are intimately associated with a 
company’s operations. And this, inevitably, is putting an end to Wall 
Street domination in the old-fashioned sense.* 

But even this formulation can easily be misleading. It may be 
that we should stop speaking in terms of people controlling the mod- 
ern billion-dollar corporate colossus. The truth seems to be more 
nearly the other way around, that the big corporation controls the 
people who comprise its personnel, including the managers and di- 
rectors. American capitalism is approaching the point of the complete 
institutionalization of the capitalist function itself. This, however, far 
from signifying the transformation of capitalism, is the logical cul- 
mination of capitalist development. 


The Expanding Role of Government 


There is no such animal as a “pure” capitalist economy free of 
“government intervention,” and there never has been. The taxing, 
subsidizing, regulating state is an essential and integral part of the 
capitalist economy. It can neither be explained away nor treated as 
a deus ex machina which is brought onto the stage only to solve 
otherwise insoluble difficulties. The problem is to understand its role 
as a part of the functioning and development of the system. 


In this connection, by far the most important development in 
recent decades has been the rapidly expanding economic role of the 
capitalist state. Quantitatively, the best measure of this trend is gov- 
ernment’s share in the total demand for goods and services. Here 
* It is failure to see this which vitiates much current left-wing writing on 
the subject of control of the American economy. See, for example, Victor 
Perlo, “New York as the Financial Center,” Science & Society, Fall, 1955. 
Dr. Perlo is quite right in insisting that New York remains the financial 
center of the country; what he fails to understand is that being the financial 
center has very different implications today from what it did a half century ago. 
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are the figures since 1929 (taken from a table published in MR, 
December, 1954, p. 262): 


1929 1941 1953 
Billion: $ Percent’ Billion $ Percent’ Billion $ Percent 
Consumers 79.0 75.6 81.9 65.0 230.1 63.1 


Business 17.0 16.3 19.2 15.3 49.5 13.6 
Government 8.5 8.1 24.8 19.7 85.2 23.3 
Total 104.5 100.0 125.9 100.0 364.8 100.0 


The proportion of total goods and services taken by government 
has thus grown from less than one tenth to nearly one quarter in the 
space of two and a half decades, and there is every reason to believe 
that the trend is still operating. 

There are, of course, a number of reasons for this rapid expansion 
in the economic role of the capitalist state, but the decisive one, there 
can be little doubt, is the enormous and growing profitability of the 
corporate giants that dominate the capitalist economy. The trend 
we are now discussing, therefore, is in a sense merely another aspect 
of those examined above under the heading “The Structure of 
Control.” 


The huge corporation, rolling in profits,* is an engine of accu- 
mulation which puts to shame the old-fashioned individual capitalist. 
But huge profits and a rising rate of accumulation set in motion a 
self-defeating tendency to overproduction (or underconsumption: 
the two are merely opposite sides of the same coin). To counteract 
this, the state is called in to absorb or drain off enough of the surplus 
to keep the system from bogging down into a condition of chronic 
depression and stagnation. The question today is not, as some left- 
wingers seem to believe, whether the state can play this role; it is 
an obvious fact that the state is playing it. Nor is the question whether 
the state will continue to do so; of course it will. We have to do here 
not with arbitrary or accidental factors but with an integral part of 
the system itself. The only “open” question, if we may use that term, 
is how and for what purposes the state will utilize the surplus which 
it is called upon to absorb. The answer to this question depends, 





* It is too often overlooked that approved capitalist accounting procedure 
introduces a strong downward bias into profit statistics. Much of what is 
classified as “depreciation” is in reality profit, and a very large proportion 
of capital expansion is today being financed out of depreciation reserves. This 
is stressed in an interesting report in Business Week (December 3, 1955) en- 
titled “Capital Spending: Where the Money Comes From,” with the subtitle 
“Industry Puts Up Its Own Cash.” The treasurer of a rapidly expanding 
chemical company is quoted as saying: “You know, if our depreciation al- 
lowance keeps rising this way, we may\be lending the banks some money.” 
Here, in a quip, is summarized that change in the relation between industry 
and finance which was commented on above. 
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within limits which are far from perfectly understood as yet, on the 
course of the class struggle—that is to say, on the political conscious- 
ness and strength of the various classes and sub-classes which make 
up capitalist society. (There is obviously a close connection here be- 
tween the expanding role of the state and the trend to working class 
organization, though it has so far been much more in evidence and 
had much more far-reaching effects in other advanced capitalist 
countries than in the United States.) 


The New Imperialism 


This is such a vast topic that we can really do little more than 
note that the pattern of imperialism, like other aspects of capitalism, 
has been undergoing changes in recent times. Partly this is due to the 
circumstance just commented upon, namely, the need of the capitalist 
state to spend more and more money in order to keep the surplus 
under some sort of control. For a variety of reasons, the capitalist 
class has what might be called a built-in preference for imperio- 
military ways of accomplishing this vital object. Hence the con- 
stantly stepped-up costs of war and war preparations which are, of 
course, justified by ideologies tailored to suit the needs of the times 
and the protagonists (making the world safe for democracy, Leben- 
sraum, defending the free world against the threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion, and so on). 


But the changing pattern of imperialism has other causes as 
well, among which we would select the following three as the most 
important: (1) the rise of one imperialist power, the United States, 
by history and tradition a non-colony-holding power, to a position of 
unquestioned dominance over the others; (2) the emergence of so- 
cialism as a rival world system; and (3) the awakening of the peoples 
of the colonial and backward countries which, in the past, were for 
the most part passive objects of imperialist exploitation. 


All three of these developments have profoundly shaken the classic 
structure of imperialism as it took shape in the three or four decades 
before World War I. The United States has become a sort of super- 
imperialist state, both protecting and exploiting the older and weaker 
imperialist powers—sometimes helping them to hold onto their 
colonial possessions, sometimes coming forward as the champion of 
a colony’s independence in order to bring it directly into the Ameri- 
can orbit. That orbit, in turn, is inhabited not by colonies (hence 
the ruling-class boast that the United States is not an imperialist 
power) but by clients and satellites, of which such countries as the 
Philippines, Turkey, and Venezuela may be taken as well-developed 
prototypes. 


As for the colonial and client peoples, not only are they every- 
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where awakening and demanding for themselves a greater share of 
independence and material well-being, but also the opportunities open 
to them are vastly greater than they used to be. Something can oc- 
casionally be gained by playing the United States off against the older 
imperialist powers; even more can frequently be gained by playing 
the imperialist powers as a group off against the socialist bloc; and 
most of all can be gained by boldly striking out for independence in 
alliance with the socialist world. 


Clearly, the old colonial system has already suffered shattering 
blows, and even the diehard spokesmen of imperialism are forced to 
admit that it is on the way out. Further, the new forms of dependence 
and exploitation which American imperialism in particular has de- 
veloped, are more brittle than the older forms: it is easier to turn 
nominal independence into real independence than it is to overthrow 
colonial rule. 

The new imperialism thus confronts us with the most gigantic 
paradox in history: at the very time when the American empire, the 
largest and most costly the world has ever known, is reaching its 
apogee, the foundations of all empire are crumbling into dust. 


We have reviewed several basic trends of modern capitalism: 
the organization of the working class, the shift of the labor force from 
agriculture to industry to services, the concentration and institution- 
alization of control, the expansion in the economic role of the state, 
the emergence of new patterns of imperialism. And we have noted 
a number of close interrelations between two or more of these trends. 
Let us close by insisting on a point the importance of which to an un- 
derstanding of the world we live in cannot be overemphasized: they 
are all closely interrelated all the time. They are, in fact, merely facets 
of the same complex phenomenon, the capitalist system itself. They 
can be torn apart and treated separately and in isolation—in the man- 
ner of modern bourgeois social science—only at the cost of losing 
sight of their essential unity. And this, unfortunately, means only at 
the cost of utter failure to understand their real meaning. 

What is needed today—and what we of the Left must learn 
and teach—is not a social science compartmentalized into “eco- 
nomics” and “political science” and “sociology”: that kind of “sci- 
ence” is really no science at all. What we need is an up-to-date ver- 
sion of the older but much more genuine science of political economy 
which always had as its twin goals the understanding and the changing 
of the world. 


December 10, 1955) 
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THE DEBS WAY 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


In 1912, as the Socialist Party’s candidate for President of the 
United States, Debs received over 897,000 votes. This was 6 percent 
of the total popular vote for the Presidency, or the equivalent of 
roughly 3 million votes in the 1948 election, 

There were, in 1912, many Socialists in state legislatures, and 33 
cities and towns had Socialist heads of government. 

The popular interest in socialism was reflected in the enormous 
sale of socialist literature; pamphlets by socialists were printed in edi- 
tions of hundreds of thousands; books by socialist authors often 
ranked with the best sellers of the day. 

The Appeal to Reason, the most important national socialist 
newspaper of the period, had a subscription list of over 300,000 and 
on special occasions it reached a circulation of over 600,000. 

While it is true that much of the radical strength of that period 
came from immigrants, particularly from the needle trade workers 
in the East, it is a mistake to assume, as many people so often do, 
that this was the most important part of the Left movement. It was 
not. Socialist Party strength was widely distributed—in the Middle 
West and Far West, as well as in the East. 

Some time ago, I read through several years of the Appeal to 
Reason. In the issue of August 15, 1908, I found a breakdown of 
the subscription list of 300,000, by states. Oklahoma led the list with 
24,402, California was second with 20,852, and New York was 15th 
with only 8,580 subscribers. Of the states ahead of New York, nine 
were west of the Mississippi. 

The year 1912 represented the peak of radical voting strength; 
since that time it has declined. Today, 100 years after the birth of 
Debs, the Left movement in the United States is at its lowest ebb— 
not only in respect to vote-getting but in every other respect— 
strength of organization, numbers, influence, interest, literature. In 
regard to the radical press, this is easily demonstrated: take the cir- 
culation of the four journals represented on this platform,* add to it 


This is the text of an address delivered at the Debs Centennial Meeting held 
at the Fraternal Clubhouse, New York City, November 28, 1955. 


* I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Monthly Review, The American Socialist, and The 
National Guardian. 
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the circulation of the entire Socialist Party and Communist Party 
press, The Call, The Daily Worker, Peoples World, Political Affairs, 
Masses & Mainstream, throw in the weeklies of the DeLeonites and 
the Trotskyites, and include, too, the circulation of even the liberal 
journals, The Nation, The New Republic, and The Progressive. Add 
them all up together and the total figure won’t reach 200,000—not 
even two thirds of the circulation of the old Appeal to Reason. 


The decline in influence of the Left press is a measure of the 
decline of the strength of the Left—its isolation from the main currents 
of American life, its lack of influence, its loss of membership. And 
this deeply disturbing situation in the United States occurs at pre- 
cisely the moment in history when a large proportion of the rest of 
the world is moving toward socialism at a rapid rate. Why? Why 
has socialism become a dirty word in our country at the very time 
that in other countries it is a beacon of hope? 


This is an important question. Some of the answers are known 
to us now, others still re<uire further research and study. Of greater 
importance is the question: what shall we do now, how shall we 
remedy the situation in which we find ourselves? 


In seeking an answer to this question, it is fitting, on the occasion 
of a Debs Memorial meeting, that we begin by reflecting on the legacy 
left us by that extraordinary man. To all Americans, regardless of 
their politics, he left a legacy whose elements are unmistakable— 
genuine nobility of character, absolute honesty and integrity, un- 
flinching courage to do right as he saw it, hatred of injustice, sym- 
pathy for suffering. Remember his memorable words at the beginning 
of his statement to the court before being sentenced to prison: “Your 
Honor, years ago I recognized my kinship with all living beings, 
and I made up my mind that I was not one bit better than the 
meanest on earth. I said then, and I say now, that while there is a 
lower class. I am in it, while there is a criminal element I am of 
it, and while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 

Coming from any other American, then or now, this statement 
would sound maudlin; coming from Debs, it was convincing—be- 
cause it was true, 

Who in public life today can match the legacy which Debs left 
to all Americans? 

But it is the legacy which he bequeathed to the American Left 
which is of more immediate concern to us tonicht. Let me indicate 
the most important elements of that particular legacy: 

(1) The unswerving conviction that capitalism, this system of 
profit making and greed, is irrational, unjust, and evil: that men were 
meant to be brothers, and that the only system worthy of humanity 
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is one based on cooperation, not exploitation. 
(2) That the profit-making system is on the way out. 


(3) That there is a class struggle; and it is the task and honor 
of the working class to be capitalism’s grave digger. 

(4) That socialism is an honest and human enterprise; its ends 
cannot be obtained by stealth, intrigue, cunning, or double-dealing, 
but by militant struggle, class-conscious education, outspoken resolve, 
self-abnegation, and finally, the loyal cooperation of the mass of 
the people. 

These principles, I suggest, are part of Debs’ heritage to the 
American Left. At least one of the reasons for the present plight of 
the American Left, to my mind, is the fact that it has tended to 
squander this heritage, to ignore or forget these principles. 

How else can one explain the fruitless debate between those who 
would dabble in the internal politics of the capitalist parties, and 
those who would use up our time and energy in the creation of an 
independent—not plainly socialist—party which hasn’t the slightest 
chance of success? 

Or the totally unrealistic approach of those who continually call 
workers to non-existent barricades in the mistaken belief that simply 
because they are workers, it naturally follows that they hate the boss 
and the profit-making system? 

Or the narrow sectarian approach of those who insist that be- 
cause “socialism is the only answer,” we should therefore not concern 
ourselves with anything that smacks of reform? 

Or the equally wanting—albeit more persuasive and more popu- 
lar—approach of those who confine the struggle merely to reforms, 
with never a word about the socialist goal? 

None of these, I suggest, was Debs’ way. Once he understood 
the nature of the evil and its cure (in his own words “it was like 
passing from midnight darkness to the noontide light of day”), once 
he discovered that capitalism must be replaced by socialism, he never 
stopped saying so. He coupled the day-to-day struggle with socialism. 
He didn’t feel, as do many believers in socialism today, that the fight 
for immediate issues would, of itself, bring socialist consciousness. No. 
He knew, and acted upon the knowledge, that the trade-union struggle 
and the political struggle must be wedded to socialism to bring class 
consciousness and socialist consciousness to the workers. 





And Debs’ way, let us remember, was Karl Marx’s way too. In 
1865, Marx delivered an address to the General Council of the First 
International in which he said: “The working class ought not to 
exaggerate to themselves the ultimate working of these everyday 
struggles. They ought not to forget that they are fighting with effects, 
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but not with the causes of those effects; that they are retarding the 
downward movement, but not changing its direction; that they are 
applying palliatives, not curing the malady. They ought, therefore, 
not to be exclusively absorbed in these unavoidable guerilla fights. . . . 
Instead of the conservative motto: ‘A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work!’ they ought to inscribe on their banner the revolutionary 
watchword: ‘Abolition of the wages system.’ ” 


This revolutionary watchword was, indeed, inscribed on the 
banner of the IWW—of which Debs was one of the founders. 


And, in this connection, Debs’ way was Lenin’s way, too. In 
January, 1917, Lenin wrote a letter to Charles Naine, a member 
of the International Socialist Committee in Switzerland. This is what 
he said: “Who does not know that we Social-Democrats are not 
opposed to fighting for reforms, but that, unlike the social patriots, 
unlike the opportunists and reformists, we do not confine ourselves 
to the struggle for reforms . . .? We are not opposed to elections and 
reforms for the purpose of reducing high prices, but we attach primary 
importance to telling the masses the truth, namely that it is #mpos- 
sible to combat high prices excepting by appropriating the banks and 
the big factories, i.e., by social revolution.” 


That was Debs’ way. He had enough faith in the working class 
to tell them the truth—all of it. He called a spade a spade in talking 
about our present social and economic system. It is rotten through 
and through. It cannot be patched up. It must be replaced by a 
decent social order. This Debs believed—and this he said. And we 
who believe these things must be just as outspoken. We must say 
these things now, because they are still true. 


I realize, of course, that there have been many changes for the 
better since Debs’ day—and that the task of converting people to 
socialism is, therefore, much more difficult. The minimum program 
for which Debs and the socialists fought in the 1900s and after, has 
now become a reality. We have won the 8-hour day, old-age pensions, 
minimum wages, abolition of child labor, direct income tax, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensation. 

But that does not mean that the basic problems to which Debs 
and his socialist followers addressed themselves have been solved. 
Not at all. The basic problems still exist. 

In spite of the present big boom, the unprecedented prosperity, 
the gadget heaven so many people have entered on the wings of the 
biggest consumer debt in our history, we have not yet conquered 
poverty. Not according to the latest government figures contained 
in the October, 1955, report of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. That document tells us that in 1954, of 
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the 41,934,000 families in the United States: Twenty percent of those 
families, or one out of every five, had incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year, Forty dollars per week for a family, in the year 1954. 

Thirty-two percent of those families, or roughly 1 out of every 
3, had incomes of less than $60 per week. 

Unemployment, too, is still a problem. What will it be like when 
automation really gets going? Right now, in this peak prosperity year, 
there are some 3 million unemployed. The Joint Committee Report 
says, “A paradox of modern economic society is the continuing exist- 
ence, during periods of full employment, of geographic pockets in 
which chronic unemployment and underemployment are excessively 
high.” 

It says further: “While the Nation as a whole has displayed 
healthy indications of economic expansion during the past 10 years, 
it is still a fact that a significant portion of its population has not 
shared in the overall increase in economic well-being.” 


The figures on housing prove that point. This is what the Public 
Health Service reported on May 9, 1953: “About a third of the 46 
million dwellings in the country have basic health deficiencies . . . 
almost one in three lacks hot and cold running water,” and more 
than one in four lacks “decent toilet facilities.” 


Our trade union movement is today bigger than ever before 
in history. Yet only one fourth of the total working force is unionized, 
and millions of unorganized workers still work for substandard wages, 
in substandard conditions. 

In Debs’ day the growth of trusts was a point of agitation for 
socialists. But the biggest of the big of his day would be as pigmies 
compared to the corporate giants of today when some 250 corpora- 
tions own almost two thirds of the entire country’s manufacturing fa- 
cilities. The employees, with their families, of just four of the lead- 
ing industrial concerns outnumber the population of 11 of the 48 
states. 


Nor can it be denied that, in spite of the widespread prevalence 
of cars, refrigerators, television, and so on, gross inequalities still 
exist in wealth, income, and opportunities. As a matter of fact, the 
poorest 30 percent of the people get a smaller percentage of the total 
national income today than they did in 1910. 


How much our cultural life has been warped by a system which 
places dollars before lives is apparent everywhere around us. Today 
capitalist ethics and capitalist morality have reached the point dic- 
tated by their own inner logic. No longer can the American people 
be aroused by revelations of stealing and grafting by public officials— 
such behavior is accepted as normal. The 1951 Senate report on 
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“Ethical Standards in Government” puts it this way: “There is a 
tolerance in American life for unscrupulous methods which bring 
immediate rewards, even though these methods, if they should become 
universal, would destroy the very society in which they are tolerated.” 


That these methods are fast becoming universal was suggested 
in a speech by Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey on June 17, 1954. 
As chairman of a special Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile 
delinquency, he told of a poll of high school and college students in 
New Jersey which showed that: twelve percent did not consider 
stealing particularly wrong; fifteen percent saw no traits of delin- 
quency in destruction of property; seventy-five percent “brushed 
aside lying and cheating as acts which are not considered delinquent.” 


The inherent drive of the capitalist system toward war as the 
solution to the ever-present problem of overproduction, is certainly 
as marked today, if not more so, than it was in Debs’ day. 


The basic problems, then, still remain today—in spite of the 
undoubted gains that have been made in some fields. But the task 
of reaching people is admittedly more difficult, both because of the 
manufactured hysteria and attendant repression, and because the 
noise of the motor in the car bought on the installment plan, and 
the soothing tones of the television’s propagandist for capitalism, drown 
out the few voices of protest. 


Nevertheless, there are some things that can be done, some steps 
that can be taken toward the application of Debs’ principles to our 
world of today. 


We must recover our faith in the ability of the worker to play 
a leading role in our society. We tend to lose that faith every time 
George Meany opens his mouth. But the present situation, I assure 
you, is not permanent. 

We must quite realistically face the fact that with the Left as 
weak and pulverized as it is, we are deluding ourselves if we think 
we can exert any significant influence on American politics today. 
Nor should we continue to kid ourselves into thinking that we have 
only to water down our program a bit, accommodate here, and com- 
promise there—and we will be a force again. 

Not so. That is the road to our own extinction. For what do we 
gain if our voice is finally heard again—but the message it pro- 
claims is garbled, or so modified as to be no longer worth hearing? 

Let us, instead, do what we can do—speak out honestly and 
clearly for what we stand for. Let us proclaim—and teach—our 
socialist faith; anywhere and everywhere, to the many or to the 
few. Let us stop worrying about the size of our movement and think 
more of its quality. Let us study, let us work hard, let us carry on 
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the struggle to spread the gospel of socialism, so the younger genera- 
tion will be equipped to understand the forces that make for the 
rule of gold, and those that strive for the Golden Rule. 

This responsibility is ours—and we can perform it best by calling 
the shots as we see them—without hedging, or trimming, or flinching. 

Let us tell the truth—the whole truth—about the world we 
live in. 

That, I repeat, was Debs’ way. 





The workingmen have made many mistakes, but the greatest i: 
that they have never asked for enough. 
—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1890 
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HEYWOOD BROUN-— 
RADICAL JOURNALIST 


BY HARVEY GOLDBERG 


In the annals of modern journalism, no other newspaperman sur- 
passes Heywood Broun in devotion and dedication to his craft. And 
in the record of creative radicalism, no journalist since Steffens even 
approaches Broun in his inspired use of the great commercial press 
to criticize, to propose, and to prepare a better life. However gentle 
his nature or precarious his security, he would not jibe and run. To 
attack first and equivocate later has been the unfortunate hallmark 
of the liberal. But to stand ground firmly for unvarnished truth 
against organized power, to translate words into action and action 
into deeds, this was the way of Broun. And it is the way of the radi- 
cal. “In the final court of reckoning I believe the angels will indulge 
in few long cheers for any liberal. With minor exceptions he’s a 
trimmer. ‘There is much to be said on both sides’ is one of his favorite 
sayings, or “The truth lies somewhere between the two.’ Thus split, 
he conciliates. It is hard enough to draw the mote from any eye, and 
if a man must drop that every now and then to take a yank at some 


beam in the opposite camp, he will accomplish little in the space 
allowed us.”*? 


I 


In the decades before 1940, when journalism was considerably 
more personal and creative than today, less synthetic and drained of 
blood, Broun honored his profession by setting high the minimum 
standards for a newspaper and its staff. Always against the subor- 
dination of news to dogma in order to serve the special interest of 
owner or advertiser, he had a code for the honest newspaperman, 
which rested on a foundation of skepticism, idealism, and talent. “The 
very function of a newspaper,” he wrote, “should make it skeptic. The 
business of reporting is to ask questions and check them up.”? When 
conservatives like the clerical columnist Dr. Frank Crane, self-ap- 
pointed guardians of public morality, suggested that news ought to 
be suppressed by papers if its consequences might be disquieting 
to the public, Broun thundered back: “The public has a right to resent 
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being coddled into salvation. We don’t want to look at the world 
through the eyes of some kindly mentor intent upon offering us rec- 
ommended lists of facts. If certain truths are troublesome and danger- 
ous we demand them just the same. Truth is worth many tons of 
complacency.”* Yet Broun was never a destructive cynic. With the 
courage to stand against authority, the great journalist required the 
imagination to stand for principle. “All revolutionists have been 
like that. They have refused to accept some prevailing concept. After 
pounding it to dust with doubt, they have built something better out 
of faith and imagination.”* But whether critical or creative, Broun 
insisted upon talent in journalism, upon the ability to think clearly 
and to communicate effectively, free in the writing of all that is 
turgid, pompous, or equivocal. Once he had said: “Much that is 
written for the moment has at least a year or two of vitality. Perhaps 
there is a little which deserves even longer life.”> But this high praise 
for journalists is far better applied to Broun than to the craft as 
a whole. 

However great and radical his talent, Broun might easily have 
been suffocated by repression or castrated by use in the small, sec- 
tarian papers if he had not found possible a long alliance with the 
New York World. The World was a commercial operation, to be 
sure, and Broun came to eventual clash with its ownership. But 
under editors like Swope and Cobb in the 1920s, the World stood 
strongly for talent (gathering to its pages as columnists in the twenties 
men like Broun, Woollcott, F. P. A., Deems Taylor, Allan Nevins, 
Frank Sullivan, Ring Lardner, Samuel Chotzinoff, and Mencken). 
And it stood for a time on the principle of courage enunciated by 
Joseph Pulitzer upon establishment of the World on May 10, 1883: 


An institution that should always fight for progress and re- 
form, never tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight dema- 
gogues of all parties, always oppose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with the poor, always remain 
devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing news, always be drastically independent, never be afraid 
to attack wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty. 

A startling principle for a great daily organ? But it came from a 
period when American capitalism seemed sound in its present and 
secure in its future. Broun wrote in the twilight of that age, when 
lengthening shadows came to be cast upon intellectual freedom, but 
the twilight was still light enough for his wide-ranging efforts. 


II 
It would be inaccurate in the extreme to etch a portrait of Broun 
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steeped in Marx and mired in poverty. Family background, educa- 
tion, social life, personal comportment would all give the lie to such 
a picture. Born in Brooklyn, New York, on December 7, 1888, he 
was the son of an English immigrant father who prospered in the 
printing business and cultivated a love of wines, sports, and bridge. 
Young Heywood grew up, in fact, in a congenial household, adorned 
for a time with a French butler and an Irish nurse. From private 
school (Horace Mann at 120th Street and Broadway) to Harvard 
University in 1906 seemed a normal progression, and he entered 
the class of 1910 along with Walter Lippmann, John Reed, Stuart 
Chase, Alan Seeger, and Bronson Cutting. Others may have fore- 
shadowed their future development, but not Heywood. Failing three 
times to make the staff of the Harvard Crimson, failing ultimately 
to attain a degree because of a deficiency in elementary French, dis- 
playing only desultory interest in socialism, he left college in 1910 with 
few marks on his record to presage a future as a great journalist and 
a humanitarian socialist. 


Broun’s career in journalism, uninterrupted until his death at 
51 on December 18, 1939, began in 1910 on The Morning Telegraph, 
a post to which the oversized, affable, yet intensely sensitive young 
man came through the influence of his father.° On the Telegraph, 
and from 1912 on Whitelaw Reid’s New York Tribune, Broun per- 
formed a tremendous variety of journalistic tasks, but emerged finally 
as a reporter of sporting and cultural events. Except for a brief period 
as a war correspondent in France, he wrote mainly about pennant 
races, plays, and new books, and became a central figure in the fabled 
Broadway life, symbolized by the famous Round Table at the Algon- 
quin Hotel. But if other members of that group, like Benchley, George 
Kaufman, Woollcott, and F. P. A., were likewise great wits and fine 
writers, only Broun emerged from the polished artiness of this intel- 
lectual night life to undertake a highly serious appraisal of the world 
about him, 


But this Broadway reputation seemed to haunt Broun. For some, 
especially in the radical camp, he remained always a whiskey-drinking, 
poker-playing, stage-acting comedian, who preferred the locker-room 
of the Giants to the picket line of a strike. In the pages of the Daily 
Worker, he was generally caricatured as a bourgeois clown, who 
merely toyed with left-wing causes. Broun, of course, could not or 
would not change his epicurean habits. If he rose late in the day, 
loved the company of pitchers and actors, burst the puritanical 
bounds that humorless radicals sought to impose, it may have 
weakened his reputation but never his integrity. Broun, like many 
others before him, suffered from the debilitating tendency in the his- 
tory of radicalism whereby some militants seem always to suspect 
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the purity of others. In deep earnestness, therefore, he turned on 
such detractors during his campaign for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket in 1930 with a blunt statement: “There has been considerable 
comment on the fact that there are a number of actors actively sup- 
porting my candidacy. People seem to think there is something funny 
about public affairs, just as they seem to think it’s funny for a news- 
paperman to get into politics. The truth is that unemployment has 
hit the actors harder than almost any other group of workers.”’ But 
a word can actually be said for the detractors. When Broun expressed 
serious thoughts in brilliant phrases, he assuredly reached a huge 
audience. Yet there lurks the danger that the lesson is lost while 
the phrase remains. Commenting on his defeat in the 1930 Congres- 
sional campaign, for example, Broun stressed the need for elaborate 
organization, but added: “I shall begin tomorrow to build up that 
organization. I won’t get up at 9 o'clock to do it, that’s too early, 
but at about 3 o’clock.”* But what a small defect in a man who 
never defected! For a massive audience, Heywood Broun, however 
he lived (or perhaps because of that vast joy of living), was both 
radical and consistent. Bruce Bliven said that quite pointedly soon 
after Broun’s death: “He had a million friends he did not know, in 
addition to ten thousand he had heard about. He gained this million 
by being himself, by using his great gifts on their side in a battle 
where the shiniest armor and the brassiest hats go to those who 
cross over to the enemy.’”® 


III 


On the morning of September 7, 1921, the eighteen-year run 
of Heywood Broun’s “It Seems to Me” began in the New York 
World of Herbert Bayard Swope. One can search out the essential 
keys in the transition of this famous column from informed, witty 
commentaries on the arts to vigorous fighting for personal freedom 
and social justice without achieving conclusive results, But certain 
components of Broun’s radicalism can be isolated. At bottom, Broun 
was a profound humanist, whose love of life, whose poet’s sensitivity 
to the sounds and smells of nature, to the verve and thrill of cities, 
yielded a radical resentment of all those institutional barriers that 
blocked man from fulfillment.’? American industrial society seemed 
full of such barriers. Thus, when Henry Ford declared grimly that 
“history is bunk,” he seemed to sum up for Broun America’s crushing 
subordination of human learning and enthronement of mechanical 
success. “Like all practical men and a good many impractical ones as 
well, Mr. Ford is in a terrible hurry about things. He would organize 
the world as tightly and as quickly as a factory.”™ Like certain other 
writers of this time, Broun saw the dangers in a culture whose stand- 
ards of material success and physical strength were sapping the sensi- 
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tivity of man and turning his community into a Darwinian jungle. 
What, asked Broun, has business enterprise to do with genuine learn- 
ing? “Business saves its warmest welcome for youngsters who look well 
about the place and play creditable golf over week-ends. Banking 
and bond-selling and all the rest of it are largely an extension of the 
college club and fraternity system.”** And as for the American cult 
of strength, Broun spoke bluntly: “Muscularity has no necessary 
relation to force, either temporal or spiritual.”** If conformity to 
prevalent values and obedience to contemporary institutions served to 
paralyze man, Broun urged nonconformism and disobedience. Therein 
lay his admiration for lonely pioneers. Therein lies a clue to his 
radicalism, 

The particular stimuli to Broun’s growth in the 1920s emerge, 
however, from the history of the day. There is a neat legend about 
the postwar decade, 1920 to 1929, propagated by an assorted com- 
pany of golden-age worshippers, that those were years of universal 
prosperity and perpetual gaiety. But historians have demonstrated 
otherwise when describing the misery of the farmer or the coal miner 
in the twenties. And novelists, like Sinclair Lewis, Dos Passos, and 
Upton Sinclair, struck deeply at the culture of American capitalism 
in their attacks upon vulgar materialism, rampant nationalism, the 
corruption of political and educational institutions. For in fact, the 
USA of the twenties, in its thought as well as its resources, seemed 
to become ever more cartelized, more controlled, It was in vigorous 
defense of the open society against the closed, of the unfettered mind 
against the conformist, that Broun moved closer to political radical- 
ism. On censorship, on racial discrimination, on academic freedom— 
on these three aspects of the question he wrote repeatedly. 


The wave of censorship against books, movies, and ideas rested 
upon a nervous postwar fear of social change and a strange hangover 
of repressive puritanism. Broun attacked the movement systematically. 
It was his belief at the outset that censorship actions, almost without 
exception, covered private interests in the cloak of public welfare, 
exactly the kind of hypocrisy that sickened him: “I wish that when 
America decides to do something from sheer self-interest it would 
label it as that and not insist on calling the action altruism and even 
adding highfalutin adjectives.”** But for Broun censorship was not 
only hypocritical; it was often useless, destined at most to retard, 
not to efface, a movement or a thought. Reflecting wisely on the at- 
tacks against the teaching of evolution theory, he wrote: “Censorship 
is centuries too late. Biology, for instance, cannot be amended with 
blue pencils and shears.” 


Yet even assuming the validity of suppression and its ultimate 
effectiveness, what standards, challenged Broun, were available to 
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the censor, enabling him to distinguish infallibly truth from error, the 
moral from the immoral, the American from the un-American? Mayor 
Hylan of New York, “not quite the average citizen, but not much 
below that mark,”** seemed hardly suited to urge the removal of 
MacMonnies’s statue “Civic Virtue” as immoral. The standards set 
by the National Motion Picture League were, of course, absurd in 
demanding the elimination from films of “all scenes depicting hatred, 
intrigue, unfaithfulness, indecency, envy, superstition, deceit, irrever- 
ance and lawlessness.” Broun commented with sharp sarcasm: “The 
scenario writer who can follow all the instructions of the League 
and write any story at all must be hailed as a genius. The only pos- 
sible clash in his story must be built up around the terrific conflict 
between perfect virtue and absolute goodness” * No, the censor was 
decidedly not moved by a divine infallibility '.t rather by a human 
lust for power. “In some respects the life of a censor is more exhilarat- 
ing than that of an emperor. The best the emperor can do is to snip 
off the heads of men and women, who are mere mortals. The censor 
can decapitate ideas which but for him might have lived forever.”™* 


Presaging his monumental fight on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Broun did continuous battle with the censors. To those, for example, 
who sought to prevent lectures by Margaret Sanger out of their hos- 
tility to birth control, he insisted upon the indivisibility of freedom: 
“We must bring ourselves to realize that it is necessary to support 
free speech for the things we hate in order to ensure it for the things 
in which we believe with all our heart.”*® And having defended such 
serious works of art as Lawrence’s Women in Love and Anderson and 
Stallings’s What Price Glory? against charges of obscenity and actions 
of suppression, Broun reminded the public that the artist’s contribution 
lay in revealing the totality of human experience: “You cannot dis- 
card grossness until you have laid hand upon it and named it and 
numbered it. We think of the ostrich as a great fool because he hides 
his head and fancies that he has stepped out of time and space. Our 
own practice is just as silly.”*° 

It was a constant with Heywood—this struggle against suppres- 
sion—and not always easy. “Disagreement disturbs me. Argument 
gives me indigestion and palpitation.” It would have been easier to 
let the democracy founder and to join the crowd. But no, the growing 
threat to American mobility prodded Broun to militancy. “I shall 
keep on, for by practice I may learn to hold like a freeman this 
fine, fizzy wine of challenge.”** 

Discrimination against the nation’s racial and religious minori- 
ties accompanied the suppression of unpopular causes. Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, Orientals—in fact, any foreigners as defined by that strange 
“Anglo-Saxon” standard—were increasingly victimized in this period 
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of irrational ultra-patriotism. Broun would make no compromise with 
intolerance, acting as he did out of deep Christian love and demo- 
cratic faith. He talked of the Negro problem as the dilemma of de- 
mocracy long before Professor Myrdal did: “As long as the Negro 
problem persists, we shall be confronted with the task of conducting a 
democracy in the face of the fact that from one vast bloc of States 
we can seldom expect representation except through Bourbons and 
demagogues.” 


An intellectual who drew deeply from wide culture and sober 
reason, Broun saw in discrimination and prejudice more than a 
force corrupting political and economic democracy. It was a disease, 
paralyzing the reasoning faculties of man, throwing blind emotion 
in the face of facts. “Anti-Semitism,” he wrote one morning, some 
five years before he finished a full-length book on the subject, “is a 
state of mind which may not be pacified by any offering of reason. 
The man from Russia who upholds his own customs and culture, even 
for a single generation, is assailed as a foreigner who is incapable of 
assimilation in American habits of mind and action. The intellectual 
young Jew of the schools and colleges meets reproaches, and he is 
called a grind and pedant.”*? In the same vein of irony he tossed 
solid fact against poisonous fiction in fighting against the Nordic 
theories of such notorious bigots as Madison Grant. But ultimately 
he understood the bigot as well as the argument, penetrating to 
that gnawing personal insecurity which leads a man to divide society 
into superiors and inferiors: “Being a member of a superior race is 
trying business, Conviction must ring ever in the ears and so they 
move about, these beleaguered Nordics, tolling the bell, straining at 
the rope, panting, sweating, aching in back and shoulders. Nothing 
much comes to the world from these people along the rain-swept 
fringe. They have no time for other tasks, for their job is to carry 
the white man’s burden and be dominant.”™ 


But, characteristically, Broun did not view this problem, or any, 
with despair. He urged and practiced exposure of the practices of 
discrimination and the ideas of intolerance. He urged especially the 
courage of experience, the growth of contacts with minority groups, 
the kind of action, in fact, recently taken to desegregate school chil- 
dren. Commenting on a three year experience of dining with a Negro 
in Memorial Hall at Harvard, during which all tensions disappeared, 
Broun remarked pointedly: “The tragedy of race discrimination does 
not lie in the fact that nothing can be done about it but that 
something can.”* 


While the public attention of the twenties remained riveted on 
stock exchange, hip flask, and sports page, Broun became increasingly 
anxious about the nation’s schools and colleges. Education is a crucial 
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key to the functioning of a democracy, but the schools at all levels, 
reflecting control by the businessman of the educator, seemed geared 
for training mediocre conformists and discouraging independent 
thinkers. Regretting the lack of vigorous radicalism, and understand- 
ing precisely that the cry of self-appointed censors against “sub- 
version” represented a savage attack against a small but independent 
minority among teachers and students, Broun called lie to charges 
being aired in those days: “The college radical finds himself a lone 
and rather unpopular innovator entirely surrounded by Babbitts. The 
codes of the colleges are far more rigorous than those which most of 
the students are likely to encounter in later life. Not radicalism but 
priggishness rides rampant in American colleges.”*5 

When John T. Scopes, a biology teacher in Dayton, Tennessee, 
was brought to trial on July 10, 1925, for explaining to students the 
theory of evolution despite the legal injunction imposed by that fun- 
damentalist commonwealth, the contrast between the search for truth 
and the imposition of dogma was glaring enough to enlist as the legal 
representatives of science and myth respectively the great Clarence 
Darrow and the senile W. J. Bryan. For Broun, the issue yielded one 
of his endless newspaper campaigns in favor of academic freedom. 
At the very outset of the case, he underscored two lessons. If special 
interests were to dictate the teachings of the classroom, the capacity 
of students to see clearly and to think critically would be lost, But 
despite obnoxious pressures and dangerous consequences, there were 
fortunately teachers like Scopes, making their sacrifices for truth. In 
a final evaluation of the case, Broun found a great moral victory 
(despite the legal defeat) in the performance of Darrow, who 
“showed the pitiful inadequacy of reasonable mental processes at the 
back of Bryan’s Fundamentalism.” Casting light for a future in which 
academic freedom would become far more viciously assaulted, he 
defined the high task of its defenders: “The processes of education 
and enlightenment move too slowly. The salvation of man will not 
come until skepticism sends out its circuit riders.”® 


IV 


Writing frequently and rapidly, Broun was no conscious system- 
maker. Yet behind every line, his eye seems consistently alerted to the 
regimentation and suppression that choke off social change. The 
greatest regimentation of all was war, so often clothed in the ugly 
garb of imperialism. The enforced conformity masking blatant selfish- 
ness, the brutal carnage of the innocent made Broun a lifelong pacif- 
ist: “The man who says, ‘I will not fight at all, no matter what the 
issue may seem to be,’ may run the risk of missing one or two 
righteous crusades, but he’s almost sure to escape an even greater 
number of bloody and useless shambles. This reasoning makes me 
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pacifist.”*” Upon all those “just causes” in the record of imperialism, 
he heaped his scorn. When Secretary of State Kellogg explained Amer- 
ican intervention in Nicaragua in 1927 as an effort to suppress in- 
cipient Communism, Broun suggested an alternative expedition: “In- 
stead of sending armed forces down to Nicaragua, might it not be 
an excellent idea to ship Mr. Kellogg to Jung or Freud? Our Secre- 


tary of State seems overladen with what psychiatrists call free 
floating fear.”** 


But as he attacked, so he proposed. Even in that age of nervous 
frivolity and pseudo-prosperity, Broun searched again and again for 
the roots of a radical position. Unlike those Nietzschean intellectuals 
who may relish their isolation as prophets, Broun hoped for and wrote 
for the organization of the masses. In a democracy, the mass of men 
have numbers on their side, to be used for the reconstruction of 
society. But without organization they are controlled and beaten. As 
early as 1921, in a remarkable essay, “How to be a Lion Tamer,” 
Heywood, having discussed the easy domination of lions, went on 
to speak of men: 


Perhaps it is not quite fair to go on as if lions were the only 
living creatures in all the world who are swayed and cowed by 
firmness and authority. The same weakness may be found now 
and then among men. All too many of us, if hit on the nose with 
iron bars, either real ones or symbols, do little more than lions 
in similar circumstances. We may growl and roar a little, but 
we do not show resentment in any efficient way. And like lions, 
we are singularly stupid in not making working alliances with 
our fellows against the man with the iron bar.”® 


With this lesson in mind, Broun, who became in the most literal 
sense a leader of labor during the decade of depression, urged now 
the union of workers during the decade of injunction and lockout. 


But Broun was no simple utilitarian, preaching organization 
simply to satisfy the self-interest of the majority. Social movements 
must spring from a sense of mutual love and brotherhood; they 
must produce a more beautiful morality. His radicalism was rooted 
in ethics, and the ethics were tied to religion. When he entered the 
Catholic Church a few scant months before his death in 1939, 
Heywood had merely reached another phase of a lifelong search for 
a valid religious force behind social behavior. He had waged always- 
relentless war against that substitution of form for spirit which marked 
so conspicuously the American churches of the 20th century. “It 
seems to me that the fundamental features of primitive Christianity 
might well promote the creation of a better and more kindly world, 
but I do not find these fundamental features highly regarded in the 
Churches of America.”*° 
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He found instead a sterile fundamentalism, a doctrinal impera- 
tive, an empty social teaching. Fundamentalism he challenged in his 
many encounters with the flamboyant Baptist preacher, John Roach 
Straton. In Straton’s raucous railing against individual immorality, 
Broun found never an encouragement of man’s love in life but a 
warped consciousness of his sins. Giving insight into true and false 
religion, Broun once compared a Straton sermon to a Chaplin movie: 
“And while Dr. Straton has been thus engaged in debasing the ideals 
of mankind, Charlie Chaplin has brought to great masses of people 
some glint of things which are eternal. He has managed to show us 
beauty.”*? 

Quite clearly, Broun was religious, but his faith meant neither 
Biblical passages nor perverse asceticism. Religion was an emotion, 
a power of love, just beyond reason or logic, the basis for a com- 
munal fraternity. “My own faith,” he once wrote, “is an early, funda- 
mental Christian mysticism, There is no church for it, which is very 
convenient for me.”’*? Eventually, he accepted the confines of the 
Catholic Church. The two brief public references** which he made to 
a seemingly surprising move were gentle pleas for privacy. What is 
clearly ascertained in his record, however, is Broun’s radical constancy 
until death. What may therefore be inferred is his belief, whether 
valid or not, that Catholicism could deepen and further that radical- 
ism. 

The insistence upon democratic organization and the ethics of 
brotherhood fill out only one side of the equation. Of course Broun 
was a socialist. At a precise moment in 1930 he joined the Socialist 
Party, which he left not long afterwards. But he was a socialist outside 
of and beyond that concrete commitment, socialist in the very mar- 
row of his thought and action. Yet because his belief was strong 
and not blind, well-founded and not dogmatic, he ran afoul of some 
of the narrow sectarians who had settled on the Left. As acute critic 
of high literary taste, Broun fought against the habit among some 
Communists of evaluating a work of art solely on its social message. 
Several years after Broun had engaged in a bit of fascinating dialectic 
with the Communist writer Mike Gold on the function of the artist, 
he answered quite crisply a question on the subject posed by the 
New Masses: “In a certain sense every creative person is a reformer, 
but this does not mean that he must be in his work a propagandist 
for good roads, shorter hours, and a low tariff. All these are excellent 
things, but they need not be the concern of the artist.”** The artist’s 
eye must penetrate to the truth of a matter, but when he “puts his 
thumb to his nose and keeps it there, his vision is curtailed.”** 
Broun’s love was deep for Whitman, Shaw, Twain, and Ibsen, all 
of them social writers. But ideological sympathy never blinded him 
to artistic failure. 
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Such independence of mind strengthened the fiber of Broun’s 
socialism and made it strong. Without a profound knowledge of eco- 
nomic theory, he viewed carefully the problems of his time, and 
came to consider capitalism as neither sacred nor permanent: “If it 
is sound to say that capitalism ought to be preserved at such times 
as it serves the best interests of labor and employer, then it is just as 
reasonable to agree that something else ought to be tried when private 
enterprise makes a mess of things.”** Yes, the faith was there, deep 
and ready; two events expanded it into a formidable socialism—the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti, and the crisis of the depression. 


Vv 


The case of two poor Italians—one a fishpeddler, the other a 
shoemaker—battered the conscience of a decade. Accused because 
of their anarchism (frequently called Bolshevism in the irrational at- 
mosphere of 1920), Sacco and Vanzetti were tried in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, between May 31 and July 14, 1921, for a double holdup 
murder in South Braintree, Massachusetts. On the slightest evidence, 
they were found guilty. Judge Webster Thayer, shorn of every shred 
of judicial impartiality in his hostility toward the accused, imposed 
the sentence of death. Despite the emergence of new evidence, despite 
learned denunciations of the original trial, all applications for appeal 
were refused. 


For years the case dragged on as a growing minority of shocked 
men and women pleaded for some action to prevent the death of two 
men for their political ideas. By 1927, only Governor Fuller could 
save the steadfast pair. Speaking with completely unequivocal blunt- 
ness, Broun entered the affair. He urged the Governor to grant com- 
mutation of the death sentence: “The case against the men is one 
of the flimsiest on which conviction was ever obtained. That they are 
wholly innocent of wrongdoing seems much the likeliest contingency. 
Obviously the wholly extraneous issue of radicalism and opposition 
to the war entered into the deliberation of the jury.”** The case 
symbolized the struggle against all those who were hell-bent on closing 
the open society. Broun would have none of the refined calm being 
urged by certain liberals: “Why should any of us consent now to 
be polite about Judge Webster Thayer and the dirty work in Dedham? 
The reproaches ought to ring in the ears of the old man from 
Worcester.”** 


Fuller appointed a committee of three respectables, the President 
of MIT, a retired Probate Court Judge, and President Lowell of 
Harvard as chairman. They declared the original trial fair, and in 
effect blocked any further action by the Governor. From the moment 
of their report on August 3, Broun began a continuous stream of 
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articles to rouse an apathetic public and to save two innocent lives. 
He wrote in a blazing white heat: “Scratch through the varnish of 
any judgment seat and what will you strike but hate thick-clotted from 
centuries of angry verdicts? Did any man ever find power within his 
hand except to use it as a whip?’’*® The lesson of the case was 
clear—that democracy is defeated when it is class-controlled: “And 
popular government, as far as the eye can see, is always going to 
be administered by the Thayers and Fullers.”*° 

Heywood Broun had wide fame and earned a large salary. But 
neither acted as a brake on his conscience. On August 6, 1927, he 
ended a savage attack on the Lowell Committee with words that 
tore completely the mask of respectable society: “From now on I 
want to know, will the institution of learning in Cambridge which 
once we called Harvard be known as Hangman’s House?’*? In tone 
and content these words were in blatant contrast to those of the 
equivocating editor of the World, Walter Lippmann, whose liberalism 
was slipping badly. From August 7 until the 17th, not a word from 
Broun appeared in print. By August 17, he explained his absence 
publicly. The World had refused to print his Sacco-Vanzetti ma- 
terial; and he had refused to write about non-controversial matters. 
The crisis underscored the growing difficulty of expounding an inde- 
pendent radicalism in the great commercial press: “By now I am 
willing to admit that I am too violent, too ill-disciplined, too indis- 
creet to fit pleasantly into the World’s philosophy.”*? Several months 
later, on January 2, 1928, when the Sacco-Vanzetti case was no 
longer the burning issue, Broun returned to his old column. But he 
made no recantation—far from it: “My opinion in the matter remains 
unchanged.”** 


The case of Sacco and Vanzetti, like the case of Captain Dreyfus 
in France, virtually divided the United States into two camps, one 
of light and the other of darkness. Broun could make no accommo- 
dation to iron-fisted reactionaries or timid liberals. Obviously his days 
with the World were numbered. When the final break came, Heywood 
had precipitated it with a blunt accusation of cowardice against his 
paper. Writing in the Nation on May 4, 1928, he cited the absence 
of a courageous liberal daily in New York City. The World? No, it 
was much too inconsistent: “So constant were the shifts during the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case that the paper seemed like an old car going up 
a hill.”** The next day Broun was fired because “his disloyalty to 
this paper makes any further association impossible.” He moved 
over to the Scripps-Howard Telegram (which by 1931 in fact be- 
came the World-Telegram) and held on there until fired again, a 
few weeks before his death in December, 1939. Near the end, he 
returned with undiminished wit to the circumstances of the earlier 
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dismissal: “I did object to the word [disloyalty] because the casual 
reader would hardly know whether I had robbed the till or sat on 
the editor’s hat.”*®° Heywood was unmasking duplicity again; for at 
issue, of course, was not his loyalty but his radicalism. 


Years later, Broun wrote a final line to the tragedy of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, It was the eleventh anniversary of their death, and 
Broun was now witnessing in the Dies Committee the resurgence of 
the witch hunt, and in the politics of the late thirties the death of 
a reform movement. He had thought the case was dead: “Now I 
know that I was wrong, for in Washington, I saw the shadow of the 
dead hand dance upon the wall. . . . Fingers of bone clutch at the 
bridle of progress. It is death condemning life.”** 


(To be continued) 
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WHY THEY STICK TO THE ILA 


BY RICHARD SASULY 


The longshoremen of the port of New York have been more 
written about and analyzed, wept over and berated, looked after and 
prodded, than any other body of workingmen in the United States. 


Years ago, a few longshoremen whose friends admired their 
courage if nothing else, talked about the plain fact that mobsters had 
moved in on the New York waterfront. In the 1930s, this was to 
court murder. Today, some of the facts about crime and corruption 
in the great port have become so commonplace that they were used, 
after a fashion, for a movie—On the Waterfront. 

And yet, with all that has been said and written, one question 
must still be answered: Why have the men stuck to their organization, 
the abused and racket-infested International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion? A closely related question, also to be answered, is: Has the ILA, 
after all this, turned into something of a union? 

To the first question, the answer used to be given that the men 
were frozen in place by their fear of the gangsters who controlled 
the ILA. The movie On the Waterfront offers the rather special ex- 
planation that the longshoremen needed to be redeemed by a stool 
pigeon under a priest’s direction. 

A more serious answer, attempted by Charles P. Larrowe, author 
of a valuable and scholarly book, Shape-Up and Hiring Hall,* puts 
the blame on the effects of the shape-up. Larrowe holds that the men 
became apathetic from years of the degrading effects of the shape-up. 

The fact is, of course, that the New York longshoremen twice 
had the chance to vote for a new union, the specially created AFL 
International Brotherhood of Longshoremen. Both times they rejected 
the AFL. 

After that, as if to demonstrate how unapathetic they were, the 
longshoremen won a union-shop contract, and in September 1955 
they shut down the port to police the contract. Most recently, in 
November 1955, the ILA scored one of its most impressive victories 
to date when New York Governor Averell Harriman requested the 
resignation of the New York head of the New York-New Jersey Water- 
front Commission, Lt. Gen. George P. Hays. 





Richard Sasuly writes regularly on labor problems for MR. 


* Charles P. Larrowe, Shape-Up and Hiring Hall, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California, 1955, $4.50. 
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None of this suggests that the ILA is a new organization, miracu- 
lously purged of crime and fault. The local leaders include many who 
operated for years without meetings or records in the reign of the 
ILA’s former “lifetime” president, Joe Ryan. But it is worth examin- 
ing, quite objectively, how it happened that the men came to register 
a preference for the ILA. 


The purge of the ILA was one of the first and highest priority 
projects taken on by George Meany when he assumed the presidency 
of the AFL and set about demonstrating that he was rather more of 
a chief than the late William Green. 


The ILA leaders reacted by dumping Ryan and making inef- 
fective gestures toward getting rid of the local leaders with the most 
notorious names. The AFL, apparently holding a firm whip hand, 
refused to consider a deal, and forced an NLRB election, held on 
December 22 and 23, 1953. 


Remember that the ILA had by that time been the butt of end- 
less investigations. The investigations had produced the Waterfront 
Commission, clearly hostile to the ILA. The New York newspapers 
kept up a steady barrage against the ILA. The shaky and corrupted 
old union, in short, faced pressure of the kind only put upon CIO 
unions in their organizing days or on some of the left-wing unions 
since the war. 


To the clear surprise of nearly every neutral observer, the ILA 
won—not by a sweeping margin, but substantially enough. About 
21,000 dockers voted, about 85 percent of those eligible, according 
to estimates of the New York Shipping Association. The ILA received 
more than 9,000 votes, the AFL over 7,500, and more than 4,000 
votes were challenged. The great bulk of the challenged ballots, all 
agreed, were ILA votes. The true ILA margin was of the order of 
5 to 3. 


Even so, it soon appeared again that the ILA would have to 
buckle under the weight of government, AFL, press, and all the forces 
of civic improvement. Less than a week after the election, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York tartly demanded that the NLRB 
throw out the election and start the process all over. The AFL pro- 
claimed that it would intensify its efforts. In January, the AFL did 
in fact win a labor board election among the longshoremen of Puerto 
Rico. 


The pressure was put on the ILA in a way to crush it. The 
NLRB not only responded to Dewey’s directive, but it further bit 
into ILA territory by ruling upward of 150 ILA men ineligible. Then 
it cut out of the second election some 1,500 longshoremen working 
for the United Fruit Co. United Fruit was not a member of the NYSA, 
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but more pertinent was the fact that the men there strongly favored 
the ILA. 


Government agencies plainly opposed the ILA. When a short 
strike developed in March 1954, out of the fight between AFL and 
ILA men for jobs, a federal injunction was slapped against the ILA, 
and only the ILA. Going into the homestretch of the election cam- 
paign, on May 21, the government impounded all the bank assets 
of the ILA. The next day the red herring was dragged in, again by 
the government, when the Commission notified the United States 
district attorney that the West Coast International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, expelled from the CIO for alleged radicalism, 
had been helping the ILA. The evidence for this charge, if it could 
be called a charge, was an article from the ILWU’s paper, The 
Dispatcher. Thus, every standard device was used aggressively against 
the ILA. Members of other unions, after similar power drives against 
them, have often enough decided that they could only win a bit of 
peace and quiet for themselves by voting for the invading, govern- 
ment-favored union. 

In face of all this, on May 26, the ILA won the second election. 
Its margin was reduced to only a few hundred, but the edge was 
still clear enough. In spite of pressure and gerrymandering, a majority 
of the longshoremen allowed to vote still chose the ILA. To cap the 
victory, neither government nor AFL could find any evidence of 
coercion. 


In the privacy of casting a ballot, each man decides for himself 
what is worth retaining and protecting. The indications are that, 
by and large, most longshoremen felt that in voting for the ILA they 
were protecting nothing less than their own jobs. 

It has long been a truism of the New York waterfront that the 
shape-up is a crucial element in the situation. The shape-up, of course, 
is the ancient and rotten hiring system whereby men are picked to 
work. Traditionally, the men gathered outdoors in a crowd, never 
knowing till the last moment whether they would work at all, while 
a hiring boss arbitrarily chose the men he wanted. The system is all 
that it has been called: degrading, inefficient, and wide open to all 
sorts of corruption. 

The example of the West Coast hiring halls since the mid-1930s 
made the East Coast shape-up look all the worse. The ILWU on 
the West Coast has made remarkable gains for its members, and the 
rotary hiring hall is generally regarded as the base of the ILWU’s 
operations. The shape-up by contrast seems to be the root of East 
Coast evil. 


And yet it is not at all clear that the shape-up in the last ten 
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postwar years is the same thing that people have been talking about 
all this time. This is not to say that the shape-up has disappeared or 
that hiring methods are straightened out. The worst of the shape-up 
might come back in time of depression. 


However, these have not been ten depression years, and the fact 
is that longshoremen do have jobs. The effect of the old-style shape- 
up, of course, would be that no man is sure of a job: one can only 
work from time to time at the whim of a hiring boss. 


The stevedoring companies say that the port of New York has 
roughly 700 longshore gangs, of about 21 men each, working more 
or less regularly. Leaving out the matter of hiring methods, what do 
the available figures actually indicate about regularity of employment? 


In Larrowe’s book appear figures furnished by the New York 
Shipping Association for 1949-1950. The figures are given in hours 
worked per year and are used to show irregularity of employment. 
However, regrouped and put into terms of average hours per week, 
the same figures show that a sizable group of dockers do work fairly 
steadily. 


At the bottom of the heap, more than 15,000 men, about 41 
percent of the total of 36,540 reported on, averaged no more than 
one half day or less per week. These men swell the total labeled “long- 
shoremen,” but it cannot be truly said that they work on the docks. 
In a time of relatively full employment, it must be clear that they 
do not hang around all week, waiting for a few hours work. Rather, 
and this is consistent with the record of corruption, the 15,000 
floaters seem much more likely to be men who pick up a few dollars 
from time to time, filling in gaps in other work. 

At the other end of the scale, according to the NYSA statistics, 
it can be shown that roughly 14,000 men worked on the average 
from three days upward per week. Within this group, the average 
number of hours worked was probably about 32 per week, Earnings 
for these men compare poorly with West Coast longshore standards, 
but they compare well enough with other industrial earnings in the 
New York area, since ILA hourly rates are high. These 14,000 appear 
to be the men the NYSA talks about as steadily employed. And in 
fact, since they put in at least half and in most cases more than half 
of their time on the docks, they can only be considered as regularly 
working longshoremen. That is, their hiring may be irregular and 
they may not have adequate protection on their jobs, but they do 
have jobs, generally in the same gangs and at the same piers. 


The group in the middle, the remaining 8,000 of the 36,000-plus 
reported, are the true casuals. They averaged from half a day to 
three days work a week in the 1949-1950 period. They received just 
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enough work to keep them fairly closely pinned to the waterfront, but 
not enough to be considered fully employed. 


Naturally, who voted for what can never be known, but it is in- 
teresting that the vote for the ILA fairly closely corresponded to the 
total of 14,000 with more or less stable jobs. The AFL vote more 
or less corresponded to the number of the 8,000 casuals. 

More than in any other industry in a big city, it appears that 
waterfront jobs belong to particular working-class communities. Most 
of these in New York are Italo-American, generally close-knit in this 
country. The men who work, and those who stand between the com- 
panies and the men and arrange the hiring, know each other. The 
arrangements to hire, based on groups of 20 men who know each 
other, are personal. 


Mobsters in books and pictures emerge as sinister and shadowy 
silhouettes. Mobsters in the flesh live in particular houses on par- 
ticular streets, very often the same streets where longshoremen live. 
If there are arrangements between them, they are arrangements 
within a community. 


None of this may sound attractive. The situation looks ugly com- 
pared to West Coast conditions. But consider the alternative of re- 
placement of the ILA by a new AFL union. The ILA may not pro- 
tect or regularize a longshoreman’s job, but the individual men had 
every reason to fear that the AFL might give their jobs to others. 

The AFL organizing drive was carried on for the most part by 
members of the Seafarers International Union who quite frankly had 
their eyes on some of the ILA jobs. Other jobs might have gone to 
the Teamsters. But more than that, a new hiring system, organized 
by another union under the guidance of a hostile and powerful gov- 
ernment agency, presumably to drive out racketeers, would break up 
all the community lines which control jobs now. Thus all the long- 
shoremen now working fairly regularly, a majority, could feel that 
such job security as they had rested with the ILA. 

Naturally, much more can be said about the New York water- 
front. Its ramifications lead into a partly invisible network tying to- 
gether crooks and politicians, businessmen and union officials. The 
most important AFL leaders in the city never favored the AFL’s 
own campaign. The stevedoring companies have had cozy relations 
with most of the ILA’s present leaders for many years, and there is 
no reason to believe that these relationships have disappeared. All this 
has to do with waterfront maneuvers and with the situation in the 
ILA. 

But at bottom the longshoremen speak for themselves. It must 
be remembered that in 1945 the ILA membership shut down the port 
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in direct opposition to their leaders. They struck again in 1947, in 
1948, and 1951, always without much regard for what their officials 
had to say. By the time of their strike in September 1955, they were 
being consulted about settlements. The individual longshoremen may 
have no very clear program or any feasible way of developing one, 
but they have had a great deal to say about the one thing that con- 
cerns them most, their jobs. It is easy to declare from a distance that 
they have submitted to crooks out of fear or apathy, but it seems a 
good deal more accurate to say that, hedged in by corruption and 
decay, they vigorously defended the things closest to them. In thus 
protecting their jobs, they incidentally have followed a course as 
old as the labor movement itself. 





Who Said Crime Doesn’t Pay? 

Steamship men who operate vessels on both ports have said that 
waterfront crime and racketeering in San Francisco is minimal com- 
pared to New York’s, but they add that they prefer New York be- 
cause of many costly and oppressive union working rules in Pacific 
ports. 

New York Times, November 12, 1955, p. 32 





There are classes and occupations which would seem to belong 
with the common lot, but which range themselves at least provisionally 
with the vested interests. Such is the A.F. of L. Not that the con- 
stituency of the A.F. of L. can be said to live on free income—the 
only reservation on that head would be the corps of officials of the 
A.F. of L., who dominate the policies of that organization, at the 
same time that they come in for an income drawn from the under- 
lying organization. The rank and file assuredly are not of the kept 
classes. Yet they are apparently moved by a feeling that so long as 
the established arrangements are maintained they will come in for a 
little something over and above what would come to them if they 
were to make common cause with the undistinguished common lot. 
This narrow margin of net gain over the common lot has hitherto 
been sufficient to keep them loyal to the large business interests with 
whom they negotiate for this narrow margin of preference. 

—Thorstein Veblen, The Vested Interests and the 
Common Man, p. 164. 
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OIL AND THE FUTURE 


BY HOWARD SHARPE 


“Tell me,” said Secretary Harold L. Ickes, the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, early in 1944, “the sort of agreement that the 
United Nations will reach with respect to the world’s petroleum re- 
sources when the war is over, and I will undertake to analyze the 
durability of the peace that is to come.” Ickes has now gone, but 
no such agreement has been reached. Proposals for a UN Oil Author- 
ity have been made since 1947, always to be stifled by the threat of 
veto of the oil powers. The United States and Britain have often 
found themselves in conflict in the grab for the rich deposits of the 
Middle East, but they stand together in keeping everyone else out. 

Oil has always been an international business. Even back in the 
80s and 90s, when almost all the world’s oil was tapped from beneath 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio soils, when John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil Company was the sole producer, and when the internal combustion 
engine had not yet been invented, even then ships were plying the 
oceans carrying kerosene for the lamps of China and lubricants for 
the new machines of the industrial revolution. In the 1900s, the in- 
vention of the automobile ushered in the gasoline age. For a time 
the United States was overwhelmingly the dominant user of pe- 
troleum products. And, because of the new discoveries in California 
Oklahoma, and, later, Texas, United States production was also over- 
whelmingly dominant. This was the time when domestic oil politics 
were at their roughest, the time when legal action was attempting to 
break up the gargantuan Standard Oil Company. But discoveries 
around the Caribbean, in the Middle East and elsewhere, have re- 
duced the percentage share of United States production in the world. 
In consequence, the major American companies are more concerned 
today than ever before in keeping their grip on overseas supplies 
and markets. No other industry is so dependent on the course of inter- 
national events, no other industry has such a big stake in manipu- 
lating the state power in its own interests. 

Oil is the biggest of the big industries. Naturally its interests— 
both internationally and domestically—are not necessarily identical 
with those of the general public, the consumers and the workers. Yet 
the story of the oil industry from the latter’s point of view hardly 


Howard Sharpe is the pen-name of a British economist now living in the 
United States. 
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ever sees the light of day. There is a vast bibliography on the in- 
dustry. But most of the books on the list are little more than apologies 
or, at best, technical treatises. There have been a scant half-dozen 
militant surveys of the industry from the standpoint of the public 
interest since the publication in 1894 of Henry Demarest Lloyd’s 
famous Wealth Against Commonwealth. And there had been none 
since the end of the war until the publication this fall of Harvey 
O’Connor’s study.* The war has wrought vast changes in the world 
power structure, and political events in the United States have bol- 
stered the internal influence of Big Business. Mr. O’Connor has now 
brought us up to date on what those changes mean for you and me. 
By simply telling the story of the oil industry in descriptive terms, 
with an almost total lack of polemic, he has drawn up an indictment 
which will cause the oil tycoons to writhe in their plush-lined offices 
for many years to come. 

The evil of the oil industry, as it is presently run in this country, 
goes back to the concept of ownership. As Marxists know, property 
relationships tend to determine all other social relationships. In the 
oil industry, the law of the jungle is literally applied. Old English 
custom had it that land ownership went down into the earth, as far 
as man could reach. But the common law could not be applied to oil 
mining, because, by tapping the petroleum pool below one’s own 
land, one could draw off the precious liquid situated below one’s 
neighbor’s. So the lawyers turned to the rule governing the ownership 
of wild animals: res ferae naturae. He who captures the wild beast 
owns it. Or, in this case, get your neighbor’s oil before he gets yours. 
Thus, from the start, the predator is encouraged, indeed rewarded. 
Mr. O’Connor shows that the resulting waste is enormous. Each lease- 
holder drills his wells at the edge of his property to “offset” his neigh- 
bor’s wells. The multiplication of wells leads to the rapid and uneco- 
nomic tapping of the pool. A million wells have been drilled in this 
country, Mr. O’Connor tells us, of which some 400,000 are still pro- 
ducing, mostly in driblets of a few barrels a day. The average United 
States well produces only 12 barrels a day, or 4500 a year. In the 
Kirkuk field in Iraq, the average well produced 600,000 barrels in 
1935. The great Potrero de Llano field in Mexico yielded 100 million 
barrels in ten years, mostly from one well. 

Once the predators, under pressure of the ownership relations, 
rush at top speed to pump up as much petroleum as they can in as 
short a time as possible, a major problem quickly presents itself: con- 
servation. In the oil industry “conservation” is practiced, not when 
there is too little, but when there is too much. Naturally, the oil 


* Harvey O’Connor, The Empire of Oil; Monthly Review Press, New 
York. $5.00. 
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companies are not interested in conserving oil but only in conserving 
the industry’s profitability. Mr. O’Connor recommends attending a 
meeting of the Texas Railroad Commission to see what “conserva- 
tion” really means to the industry. This body fixes the “allowable” 
production for the ensuing month. Legally, the meeting is convened 
for the sole purpose of conservation. But the prime considerations are 
frankly market demand, price stability, stocks, and the like. 


The jungle continues into the area of marketing. At least it looks 
that way. There are some 200,000 filling stations in this country 
which take in $9 billion a year. But some 80 percent of those stations 
are directly controlled by the major companies. Small wonder, then, 
that the price of gasoline is the same at every station within a lo- 
cality. For Mr. O’Connor, this achievement is the crowning glory of 
the petroleum cartel. To regiment a market where any free enter- 
priser with a few thousand dollars may open a filling station, is a 
tribute to the infinite capacity of the dominant firms to assure their 
dominance. Just as the drillers “offset” their wells opposite their 
neighbors, so the gasoline majors “offset” their competitors by build- 
ing gas stations in multiplication where one would suffice. Of course 
the costs of this competition are staggering, but they are borne for 
the most part by the consumers—the owners of the 60 million autos 
and trucks. 


One way out for the consumers would be oil cooperatives. The 
farmers’ co-ops started back in the 1920s in the face of fierce oppo- 
sition from the major companies. (The urbanites, on the other hand, 
have had no luck at all in this field.) The measure of success of the 
farmers’ co-ops can be taken by the statistics which Mr. O’Connor 
provides. At the end of 1950, there were 2230 co-ops, owning 2685 
bulk stations, 2000 service stations, and 5660 tank trucks. A million 
farms got their 2 billion gallons of fuel from the co-ops. However, 
taking the global figures, the impact of the co-ops is minute. All 
co-op distributed oil accounted for a mere 2.1 percent of total do- 
mestic consumption, and the co-op investment of $178 million in all 
branches of the oil business was only about 1 percent of the total 
invested by the 30 principal private oil companies. 


This does not mean that the majors are happy about the advent 
of the co-ops. For one thing, there is always the possibility that the 
idea will spread, particularly if the word gets around that co-ops save 
between 3 and 4 cents a gallon on gasoline. In addition, although the 
co-ops’ share of the nation’s total oil business is small, in some areas 
it is very significant. In Illinois, for example, 40 percent of the farm 
oil business is handled by co-ops. There is, of course, the traditional 
conflict between the principle of cooperation and nationalization. The 
cooperators are probably correct—given the present general system— 
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in saying that the antitrust laws are ineffective in curbing the power 
of the majors and that theirs is the only way to give the consumer 
a break. But, as usual, the cooperatives under capitalism can be 
little more than a palliative. Of its nature, the oil industry must be 
organized centrally on a large scale. That is why socialists say that 
the only long-range solution to the oil problem is for the industry 
to be nationalized. 

Nationalization is the great bugaboo of the majors. Even if this 
nightmare is not around the corner, the big tycoons are far-sighted 
enough to know that this eventuality can never be ruled out. Bigness 
has always been suspect with the American people, and ideas of 
Federal intervention and control have an annoying tendency to recur. 
Even moves for outright ownership are possible, as the off-shore oil 
controversy showed, ‘lhe advent of the Eisenhower administration has 
given the oil industry a hard-fought respite. The reputed $50 million 
that they provided for the 1952 Kepublican campaign was well-spent. 

But having got their off-shore oil and staved off onerous govern- 
ment regulation, the oil interests still have other nightmares looming 
before them. Atomic discoveries threaten to undermine the whole basis 
of their existence. There can be little doubt that the majors will wield 
their vast influence to capture this mighty new source of power for 
their own private exploitation. This is to come in the future; Harvey 
O’Connor’s study of the past and present should help arm the Ameri- 
can people to meet that future. 





The spread of trusts and monopolies, and the power of the plu- 
tocracy in politics, are evidence of the rapidity with which business 
is passing out of the control of business men into that of business 
animals, whose proper place is among the carnivora who go on 
all fours. 

—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1891 





We see them [the wealthy] using the wealth which only the 
freedom of their native land enabled them to win to destroy that 
freedom, and before high heaven we solemnly declare that these men 
are the real foreigners, the real strangers, the real aliens of America! 


—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1889 





Exploitation and white domination of Asian and African peoples 
must be finally eliminated if peace is to emerge and national aspira- 
tions are to find their legitimate fulfillment. 

—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 
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SOCIALISM—USA AND USSR 


BY THE EDITORS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIALIST 


In November, we printed a number of questions which were submitted to 
us by a reader, along with our answers (“Socialism—-USA and USSR: Some 
Questions for Discussion,” by Alexander Leslie). At the same time, we indi- 
cated that we were inviting the editors of The American Socialist and Political 
Affairs to try their hands at answering the questions. The responses of the 
former appear below. At the time of going to press, we have not heard from 
the editors of Political Affairs——Tue Epitors 


(1) Under what circumstances (if any) should civil rights in a 
socialist America be denied to anti-socialist individuals or groups who 
are not practicing, actively planning, or inciting violence? 


A socialist America will bring about such a rise in living standards 
and national well-being, such a decline in social tensions and an- 
tagonisms, and will succeed in gaining such enthusiastic support from 
the population, that civil rights can be more broadly and inviolably 
established than ever before in our history. A socialist America should, 
therefore, represent an advance over the best that capitalism has 
had to offer in this field as well as in others. 

Between the development of a fully socialist society in America 
and the end of capitalism, however, there is bound to be a period of 
transition, involving considerable social stress. Capitalist forces will 
retain some strength for a while, and will intrigue to overthrow 
socialism. During such a transition period, it is reasonable to assume 
some curtailment of civil liberties for active and avowed opponents 
of the new society, But, in an advanced country like the United 
States, the socialist regime would most likely be stabilized in a rela- 
tively short time, and the transition to full civil liberties for all would 
come quickly. 


(2) Can the outlawing of propaganda which incites racial or national 
hatred be accomplished in a manner consistent with the First Amend- 
ment? If not, should the Constitution be amended, and how? 


The reply made by the editors of Monthly Review—that slander 
and libel cannot claim protection under the First Amendment—is 
quite proper. But in addition, the question strikes us as being slightly 
artificial, When the criminal code has been altered to include stiff 
penalties for all actions of racial and national discrimination, when 
such laws are strictly and undeviatingly enforced, when a strong 
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public opinion bears down as mercilessly on the practicing chauvinist 
as it does today on the murderer, the arsonist, the thief—then the 
problem of “hate propaganda” will recede into the background. There 
is no problem at present of legislation to prevent people propagandiz- 
ing for murder, arson, robbery, or cannibalism. In other words, when 
we stamp out the deed, the ideology that goes with it will die for 
lack of nourishment. 


(3) Is the leadership of all or virtually all public bodies by one 
party inevitable in any socialist state? If not, would it nonetheless be 
desirable in a socialist America? 


The first Russian Soviet government consisted of a coa ition of 
two parties. The other labor and peasant organizations outside the 
government were permitted to function in full freedom for almost 
a year. That was the original libertarian Marxist conception of how 
a socialist government would operate. 

But the immense difficulties of trying to build socialism in a 
backward country ruined by war and racked by civil strife and 
foreign intervention forced Lenin and his associates to abandon the 
experiment as impossible to execute in the given conditions, and to 
centralize all power in their own party. It was only later that this 
hardship-imposed measure was converted into a virtue, and depicted 
as the norm of socialist administration. 


If past experience is any guide, socialist power in the United 
States will be won under the leadership of the one party that is 
sufficiently resourceful, far-sighted, and resolute. That party, it may 
be assumed, will take the leadership of the main public institutions 
(as the government parties do in Britain and the United States to- 
day). But it must be part of the socialist creed that the other labor 
or popular organizations will be permitted to operate with full free- 
dom on the understanding that they do not undertake forcible action 
against the socialist setup. 


Can such a program actually be carried out? Yes, it is reasonable 
to believe that socialist democracy, embodying and expanding tradi- 
tional American rights, can be inaugurated even in the years of 
transition and turmoil. After all, capitalism is so powerful and deep- 
rooted in this country that it is impossible to conceive of a socialist 
victory without the enthusiastic support of a substantial majority of 
the people. It will be harder to achieve a socialist victory in this 
country than it was in Tsarist Russia, but once there is such a 
victory it will be infinitely easier to defend it. The danger of capi- 
talist restoration will be slight. 

Furthermore, a socialist government, resting on the technical 
resources and achievements of advanced capitalism, will be able al- 
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most from the first to assure superior living standards, medical care, 
social security, leisure, political and cultural opportunities, and so on. 
In these circumstances, the socialist regime can attain the necessary 
stability to make possible a considerable measure of democratic 
tolerance, 


Without laying down a lot of rules and regulations to meet un- 
known future contingencies, socialists must strive to assure that kind 
of democratic system. And, most important, socialists must begin 
right now to combat the notion in the minds of Americans that the 
object of socialism is to destroy the multi-party state and set up a 
one-party dictatorship. That is an erroneous and harmful idea, fos- 
tered by uncritical apologists for all things Russian, which disarms 
socialists in the face of capitalism’s strongest single propaganda claim. 


(4) Is the control of mass communications by a single party in- 
evitable in any socialist state? If not, should some degree of access to 
and control of mass communications be guaranteed, in a socialist Amer- 
ica, to non-socialist and/or anti-socialist groups and individuals? 


If socialist democracy is to be a reality, the different political 
organizations, independent labor unions, cultural societies, and so on, 
must have the right to operate newspapers, magazines, and other in- 
formation media; without this, their right of dissent becomes purely 
theoretical. 


(5) In a socialist America, to what degree (if any) should the gov- 
ernment or governing party seek to impose administratively its aesthetic 
and ideological standards on cultural and scientific workers and on the 
general public? 


We can see nothing but harm coming from attempts to impose 
any official government or party line in such fields as music, drama, 
literature, painting, or genetics. Marxists will fight for their view- 
points in various philosophic, artistic and cultural fields in the free 
marketplace of ideas. 





We want guarantees that our children will not be exposed to 
dangerous ideas, or even to “controversial” ideas, forgetting that all 
ideas are dangerous and that only by familiarity with ideas can 
children ever become adults capable of distinguishing between the 
true and the false. 

—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
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By Scott Nearing 














Self Determination or Colonialism? 


Ten years ago, at the San Francisco conference which adopted 
the United Nations Charter, delegates engaged in a hot debate on 
the future of the colonial peoples. “Independence and self-determina- 
tion,” argued the spokesmen for the colonials. “Tutelage and trustee- 
ship,” insisted the representatives of the empires. These were the po- 
litical slogans. Behind them and underneath them was the frantic 
drive of international Big Business to convert the natural resources, 
markets, and investment opportunities of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America into super-profits for Western enterprises and investors. Like 
most debates, that at San Francisco between self-determination versus 
trusteeship ended with both parties standing their ground. 

Then the forces of history took over. One colonial people after 
another declared its independence and fought to maintain it. Most 
of the victors in these conflicts celebrated their new-won nationhood 
at the triumphant Bandung Conference of 1955, in which spokesmen 
for the majority of the human family unanimously proclaimed the end 
of imperialism, and with equal unanimity dedicated themselves to the 
establishment and maintenance of peace through the efforts of a 
strengthened United Nations. 


,’ 


Within the past few weeks, United Nations delegates have re- 
sumed the self-determination vs. colonialism debate. The immediate 
subject under discussion was a section of the Declaration of Human 
Rights which proclaims the right of self-determination, politically 
and culturally. Controversy was particularly sharp over a provision 
for economic self-determination which reads: “The peoples may, 
for their own ends, freely dispose of their natural wealth and re- 
sources without prejudice to any obligations arising out of interna- 
tional economic cooperation based upon the principle of mutual 
benefit and international law. In no case may a people be deprived 
of its own means of subsistence.” 

Under this provision, natural resources and other economic ad- 
vantages, grabbed off by finance capitalism in the heyday of world 
domination, may be repossessed by the people who inhabit a par- 
ticular area. Little wonder, as the New York Times observed on No- 
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vember 30th, that the approval of the declaration favoring self- 
determination 


came over strong Western opposition. It was a sharp setback 
both for countries administering non-self-governing territories 
and for leaders in the export of capital. Throughout the debate 
representatives of foreign investors have kept a constant and 
anxious eye on the proceedings. 

Those opposed to the article on political grounds condemned 
it as a call to insurrection, irridentism and rebellion. Those op- 
posed on economic grounds feared it could become a charter 
for expropriation without adequate compensation. 

The committee went through ten roll-call votes as countries 
fought a stubborn losing battle to eliminate controversial phrases 
and sections. All these attempts were defeated, and the article 
was approved by a final vote of thirty-three in favor, twelve 
against and thirteen abstentions. 


Twelve governments opposed the self-determination declaration: 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and the United 
States. The list reads like the roll-call of NATO. Also, these are the 
“free nations,” still paying lip-service to “liberty, equality, fraternity,” 
while they hammer an extra rivet into the shackles that hold back 
the colonial peoples from the opportunities and responsibilities of 
self-government. 

On the other hand, the list of nations voting for self-determina- 
tion bore a close resemblance to the roll-call of the Bandung Con- 
ference. In a real sense, the passage of this resolution was a fulfillment 


of Bandung. 


Just in passing, we should remember that it is only a matter of 
months since Washington and London could muster 45 or 50 UN 
votes without half trying. On this basic issue of self-determination, 
involving life and death for the empires, they were not able to rally 
a baker’s dozen. 

This UN debate in the closing weeks of 1955 highlighted the cold 
war which at the moment is occupying the center of history’s stage. 
The opponents are not the Soviet Union and the United States, but 
the spokesmen for independence and self-determination on one side 
and on the other a stubborn minority of the UN’s members who 
favor a continuance of imperialism-colonialism. 

Time was when the United States government stood for progress 
and a forward look. The UN debate on self-determination is one 
more indication that the present Washington government talks “de- 
mocracy” and “peace” while it finances and arms the forces of world 
reaction. 
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How Democratic? 

Domestically, as in foreign relations, spokesmen for the United 
States Oligarchy and plain United States citizens continue to stretch 
and distort the word “democracy.” The circular letter announcing the 
publication of our new book USA Today fell into the hands of a 
former active member of the Socialist Party with whom I had been 
associated forty years ago. He answered the circular in one para- 
graph: “I have your form letter and do not want to subscribe to 
your book. I read the last pamphlet you sent me and was shocked 
by its contents. I think your view of America and world affairs is 
all wrong and misleading to any of your readers. I have great faith 
in American democracy and feel that it is the only hope that the 
world has to check the march of ruthless authoritarianism. World 
affairs point to this so clearly that I had hoped you would, by this 
time, see the true situation. Henry Wallace does and so do a lot of 
other people who were fooled earlier. I was never fooled by Com- 
munism and never agreed with you. If, in this critical period in 
world history, your views have not changed, I don’t want any of your 
writing and want you to take my name off your mailing list.” 


My answer, also in one paragraph: “As an authoritarian with 
‘faith in American democracy’ you should not read USA Today. It 
might undermine your faith in the democratic intentions of the Big 
Business and military leaders who staff the Cabinet and the Penta- 
gon. Authoritarians accept and follow a dogma—frequently ancient 
dogma. Chaps like me, who analyze dogma in the light of all avail- 
able information, read everything they can lay their hands on— 
books, pamphlets, monographs, magazines, newspapers, from Left, 
Center, and Right—put two and two together and draw their con- 
clusions. USA Today was written to awaken dogmatists and authori- 
tarians to the changes that have transformed American democracy 
into American fascism, especially during the past ten years.” 

I cite this correspondence because there are many men and 
women, in their sixties and seventies, who talk and think of the 
United States as it was before its policy makers decided, back in 
1917, to make the world safe for Big Business. 


The "Peace Trap” 

Spokesmen for Big Business, from the President and the Secretary 
of State to the Wall Street Journal, have been warning their con- 
stituents against the dangers of peace. Under the heading “The Trap 
of Peace” the editors of the Wall Street Journal wrote (October 
24, 1955) : 


The United States and its allies have made an earnest ef- 
fort to refine their basic policies. But they are perforce the same 
models underneath. . . . The underpinnings remain and must 
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remain unchanged: No sweeping disarmament without effective 
control; no German unity except it be based on free elections in 
all parts of Germany. If any settlement with the Soviets is ever 
to come, the West must . . . go as far toward accommodating 
Soviet views as safety permits. 

The West is caught in a trap. Because it must seek a just peace, 
it must try to meet the Soviets part way. The moment it does so, 
however, it is at a disadvantage, just as the very honesty of an 
honest man may put him at a disadvantage in a den of thieves. 


Editors of the Wall Street Journal skip over the fact that since 
1913 private enterprise has been rescued from bankruptcy by govern- 
ment spending running to hundreds of billions of dollars for military 
preparedness and battle replacements. War-making is the food supple- 
ment without which Big Business today cannot survive. Spokesmen 
for the business interests cannot fail to consider peace as a “trap.” 

On the other hand, many a war-maker is willing to concede that 
military necessity is a generous but exacting master. It rewards the 
successful few among its followers with quick riches and mushrooming 
power. In return, during these fateful days, military necessity will 
require its devotees to go in for wars of annihilation, fought with 
frightful nuclear weapons. 


Taking all of the relevant facts into consideration, are the mili- 
tary-minded minority justified in labeling peace a “trap,” or does 
peace offer the only available road to survival? 


The Russian Invasion 


Ever since the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917, the threat of a 
Russian invasion by plane, by submarine, or by forced marches across 
eastern Siberia, the Bering Strait, and through the wastes of Alaska, 
has been used to whip dissenters into line. “Suppose the dreadful 
Bolsheviks should sweep into the United States as they swept into 
Middle Europe in 1944 and 1945!” cry the alarmists. 


Well, the Russians are here! Not pure, White Russians, of which 
there are many in our midst, but subversive, Red Russians—some of 
them members of the Communist Party, no less! Russian farm experts, 
Russian journalists, and Russian musicians have flooded over United 
States frontiers—past immigration, past the armed forces, past the 
police, and wonder of wonders, almost past the State Department 
which has been expressing uneasy disapproval. 


First came the farmers, then the journalists. Musicians have been 
the latest among the Russian hordes—Oistrakh, with his Stradivarius, 
and Gilels, with his ten fingers astride the pianoforte. They have 
taken the country by storm wherever they have performed. The an- 
nouncement that Oistrakh would play twice in Carnegie Hall, New 
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York, late in November, brought long lines of would-be patrons to 
the box office. When the window opened, the waiting line reached 
around the block. With a limit of four per customer, both concerts 
were sold out just as fast as the agents could pass out some seven 
thousand tickets. 


I do not pose as a music critic, so instead of attempting a de- 
scription of Oistrakh’s performances, I will let the music critic of 
the New York Times take over. Under a heading on November 24, 
1955, “Oistrakh Scores Recital Triumph,” the Times reporter wrote: 


Last night in Carnegie Hall the eminent Soviet violinist 
David Ojistrakh repeated the triumph of his Sunday debut. Again 
the hall was full, again a few hundred listeners overflowed on 
the stage, and again most violinists in the vicinity were in the 
audience, listening intently. .. . 

He is a master. The fiddle is an extension of his hands, 
and he plays it with the ease of one slipping on a pair of old 
gloves. . . . A musical and interpretive feat that will linger long 
in the memory. 


The Herald Tribune music critic agreed: “He managed to con- 
vey in each work the impression that the numbers had been designed 
with his particular talents in mind. The Beethoven sang with a 
vibrant, full-bodied voice and the Brahms was all passion and dra- 
matic urgency. [In the Prokofiev Sonata] every note, measure and 
phrase was offered the combined glories of virtuosity and deep, surg- 
ing expressivity. . . . David Oistrakh is a master of his trade and a 
welcome visitor to these shores.” 

This warm welcome was not unanimous. Mr. Oistrakh was to 
play at eight concerts during his stay in the United States. “However,” 
stated the New York Times, “it was revealed that, with the exception 
of Boston and Philadelphia, he will not be allowed to play in any 
of the localities that were declared proscribed to Russian visitors by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on January 3.” 


Emil Gilels was equally successful in attracting and enthusing 
music lovers. In New York and Washington, he played to cheering, 
packed houses. In Philadelphia, when he stepped to the piano, he 
was greeted with the generous applause with which an American 
audience welcomes any distinguished foreign visitor. When he finished 
his concert, however, the audience roared its approval, cheering, shout- 
ing “bravos.” 


Granted the mastership of these Soviet musicians (which seems 
to be universally conceded), the question is: how do they get that 
way? Beyond their genius for music, these men are members of a 
generation and citizens of a country which has lived through social 
revolution, surmounted seemingly insuperable obstacles, inaugurated 
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a variant of the accepted culture pattern, and scored notable triumphs 
in many fields of science as well as the arts. Perhaps their musicianship 
is one of those triumphs. Whatever the explanation, the Soviet musi- 
cians add to technical competence an indescribable element which 
sets them apart from their fellow performers. 


Another question presents itself: Why does a staid Philadelphia 
music audience become hysterical and delirious over a first-class per- 
formance by a competent Soviet artist? Is it perhaps because it is 
politically impossible for loyal Philadelphians to applaud Soviet 
achievements in the field of economics and sociology? So, at the first 
opportunity, without the fear of being thought subversive, they pour 
out their suppressed emotions at a concert? 

Some light is thrown on this problem by another prong of the 
Russian Invasion—the drive of Bulganin and Kruschev across India. 
All through the first three weeks which the Soviet visitors spent in 
India, they were welcomed by unprecedented crowds. United States 
news writers explained the size of the crowds by pointing out that 
schools had been dismissed and work suspended, so there was nothing 
for people to do but walk the streets. But when the Soviet leaders 
reached Calcutta, they were met by thronging miles of cheering people. 
The crowd was estimated at two millions. Police lines were broken. 
The people surrounded the open cars in which Bulganin and Kruschev 
were riding, tried to touch them, to shake hands with them. 


This was no assemblage of school children. It was the people of 
Calcutta—people who had welcomed Nehru and Gandhi in tens and 
hundreds of thousands, turning out in millions to greet two leaders 
from a country that was attempting to preserve world peace at the 
same time that it built a culture pattern founded on cooperation 
rather than competition. 

United States newsmen, in sheer amazement at the turnout, 
stopped sniping for once. A. M. Rosenthal cabled from Calcutta (New 
York Times, December 2) of “the smashing popular success the Rus- 
sians have scored. Everybody expected the Indians to give the Rus- 
sians an enthusiastic welcome, but not all this enthusiasm. Wherever 
they went huge crowds were waiting, but it was Calcutta that put 
the icing on the Soviet cake. India is a country of crowds, where a 
turnout of 100,000 for a rally is just a small gathering. But even 
Mr. Nehru, until now India’s biggest drawing card, said yesterday 
as he looked out over the waves of uncountable hundreds of thou- 
sands come to greet the Russians, that he had never seen anything 
like it.” 

In both countries, Russian delegations received a popular wel- 


come, generous in Iowa, tumultuous in Philadelphia and New York, 
and overwhelming in India. 
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pitting the ablest pro-capitalist faculty member on the campus against MR’s 
co-editor. Sweezy will also be willing to speak or. “Mid-Twentieth Century 
American Capitalism” or on some aspect of Marxist or socialist theory, and 
to participate in curricular or extra-curricular discussions. BUT there is one 
proviso: the trip must be self-financing as to expenses and profitable to the 
magazine in terms of subscriptions and contributions. We are therefore going 
to have to insist that speaker’s fees and expenses be paid, the amounts de- 
pending in each case on the particular circumstances. Where a student group 
has no money and no prospect of raising any, we will accept instead of a 
fee a pledge to sell ten subs to MR. 

To help us make plans, will you please get moving on this at once? In 
particular, we would like to have several alternative dates for proposed 
meetings and an indication of the subjects to be announced for each. We 
want to make the trip as inclusive as possible, but no stops can be introduced 
into the itinerary unless advance arrangements have been made; and we will 
of course have to operate on the first-come-first-served principle. 

A reader writes: “I have just finished Harvey O’Connor’s The Empire 
of Oil. What a wonderful book—filled with the stench of inordinate greed.” 
Though the book is off to a good start, the absence to date of reviews in 
the commercial press gives rise to the suspicion that we are going to have 
to contend with the usual blackout of books that deal candidly with the 
problems of present-day capitalist society. This is, of course, a serious handi- 
cap (as it is intended to be) which can be overcome only by imaginative use 
of unorthodox sales methods. The best of these, by far, is the enlistment of 
all MR readers as a volunteer sales force. Only consider that if each of you 
would sell just one copy of the book, the whole first printing would be ex- 
hausted and the financial success of the venture would be overwhelmingly 
assured. To help you make that sale, we offer this suggestion: The Empire of 
Oil ought to have a large library circulation, but many librarians will not 
know about it because of the blackout. Please go to your local librarian and 
ask for the book; if it is not available, ask that it be acquired and give the 
necessary information about publisher and price ($5). 

We pride ourselves on the small number of typographical errors in MR, 
so you can imagine our chagrin when we discovered two glaring ones in the 
December issue. The titles of the Review of the Month and of Konni Zil- 
liacus’ article got mixed up on the front cover, and Barrows Dunham was 
called Darrows in the Notes from the Editors. And all in spite of three 
separate proof readings! To err is human. 

It is definitely contrary to MR policy to publish articles as long as Pro- 
fessor Harvey Goldberg’s “Heywood Broun—Radical Journalist” in this 
month’s issue. But we are making an exception in the case of this fine bio- 
graphical study of one of America’s greatest radicals of the recent past. The 
press in this country has deteriorated badly in the period of the cold war and 
the witch hunt, and its freedom is under attack today as never before. There 
could be no better time to remind ourselves of, and to draw inspiration from 
the example of the fighting columnist who founded the American Newspaper 
Guild and led it during its formative years. May we suggest that those of you 
with friends in the newspaper world should introduce them to MR by calling 
their attention to Professor Goldberg’s scholarly, yet warm and sympathetic 
appreciation of Heywood Broun? 
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SUB AND BOOK OFFERS 


$3.00 for a one-year subscription 
$5.00 for a two-year subscription 


OO 


[] $1.00 MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS by Leo Huberman (paper edition) 
Currently a best seller in Japan where it has sold 150,000 copies 


With one-year subscription $4 1 


[] $4.00 THE WORLD THE DOLLAR BUILT by Gunther Stein 


“Well informed as well as eloquently written"—Economic Journal 


[] $4.75 THE TREASON OF THE SENATE by David Graham Phillips 


“Tears away the sanctified sham and fake majesty that the press and 
radio today clothe our Caesars in"—Harvey O'Connor 


One-year sub plus either book above $5 [] 


[] $5.00 THE PRESENT AS HISTORY by Paul M. Sweezy 


“America's foremost Marxian economist"—The Nation 


C] $5.00 THE EMPIRE OF OIL by Harvey O'Connor 


A comprehensive, thoroughly documented, absorbingly readable account 
of every aspect of the oil industry, domestic and foreign. 


One-year sub plus either book above $6 [_] 


(_] New Subscription [] Renewal 
(For any address outside U.S. add 50c per year on all sub offers) 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State 


All prices include postage. Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 








